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LD Philostratus, in his account of the travels of 
Apollonius and Damis in India, says that the 
dragons there are hundreds of feet long. The pupils 
oftheir eyes are precious stones of preternatural 
potency. Damis went on a dragon-hunt. They 


are caught by spreading a magic carpet, on which 
they are charmed to sleep. 

The writer of this article once went on a dragon-hunt 
in Europe. It had struck me as remarkable that, 
among the scores of places associated with combats 
between heroes or saints and dragons, none possessed 
the relic of any such monster. The dragon was always 
slain, but the saint’s bones alone were shown. At 
Rome I found, in the church of St. George, the saint’s 
saddle, the flag he bore to his encounter, the very spear 
he thrust down the dragon’s throat; but when I begged 
to see a bit of the dragon—a bone, a tooth, anything— 
the sacristan eyed me sharply, locked up the relics, 
and left me alone. After other failures, I thought I 
had tracked a dragon to its lair in the south of France. 
The village of Cimiez was once desolated by a dragon 
which destroyed the pagan heroes who encountered it, 
but died peaceably under the exorcism of a Christian 
hermit ; in consequence of this the inhabitants turned 
their temple of Minerva into a church, beside whose 

altar the stuffed dragon was hung up. Having learned on good authority that the monster 
was still to be seen I made my way to Cimiez. Alas, no dragon was visible! The priests 
curtly disclaimed knowledge of any such form, but an aged villager told me that the dragon 
had been removed to Nice ten years before. After a hunt through Nice, which sometimes 
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threatened to end in one of its asylums, I 
learned that the dragon was in the college 
museum. After all I was destined to disap- 
pointment. The president of the college 
informed me that many years before there 
had been sent from Cimiez a stuffed croco- 
dile, which had been doing duty as a dragon 
for centuries. Probably little was known 
of the crocodile on that side of the Mediter- 
ranean before the age of steam, but the 
priests at last became ashamed of their 
relic and sent it to the college. Only the 
year before my search, while the museum 
was being rearranged, this crocodile was 
no sooner touched than it crumbled to dust, 
—totally, not a square inch of the skin re- 
maining. 

So ended the last of the dragons, as many 
fabulous forms have ended. They linger 
in the cloister till increasing light puts them 
to shame, then they pass to the college, and 
at the touch of science crumble into dust. 
Here and there the antiquarian meets a 
cloudlet of such dragon-dust, as in the 
Breton’s use of the soil of St. Mendez (freed 
from snakes by the saint of that name) as a 
vermifuge. But for the most part the dust 
is spiritualized. In Ireland they insist that 
the snakes exterminated by Patrick were 
pagans; though one might suppose the 
saint would prefer association with the le- 
gend than with persecution. From Bunyan 
to Thackeray imaginative artists have been 
making the dragon our moral familiar.* 
But this most universal of mythical forms, 
now so picturesque, was once a fearful real- 
ity. Without abandoning my former opin- 
ion (‘‘Demonology,’’ i. 324) that the con- 
ventionalized dragon is mainly imaginary, 
an examination of the unique pterodactyl 
at Yale College, and the evidence that man 
was a contemporary of fearful saurians now 
extinct, incline me to believe that our hero- 
and-dragon legend—currency of the human 
race—originated in the struggle of primitive 
man with the monsters which disputed his 
entrance on the planet. The strata beneath 
our feet are successive cemeteries of extinct 


* The Babylon chapter in Thackeray's ‘ Pendennis." 
with its quaint initial picture by the author, will be re- 
membered. Bayard Taylor told me that once, when he 
and Thackeray were leaving Marochetti’s studio, where 
they had seen a group of ** St. George and the Dragon,” 
Thackeray said : ‘‘ Every man has his dragon. Mine is 
a dinner-party—what’'s yours?” ‘“‘ That’s mine too,’’ said 
Taylor. 


races. From their immemorial struggles, of 
organic with inorganic forces, higher against 
lower organization, was developed man, 
the sum of every creature’s best, and his 
phantasmal foe, the dragon, sum of every 
creature’s worst. Inorganic ferocities— 
lightning, tempest, flood, drought, malaria, 
swamp, volcano,—gained composite incarna- 
tion in this fabulous form with horn, talon, 
sting, fang, poisonous breath, fiery vomit, 
impenetrable scales, eye sharp to spy, wing 
swift to pursue. These monsters which, in 
earliest myths, gods slew with difficulty, 
were later subdued by demi-gods, then by 
heroes, and finally succumbed to the her- 
mit’s bell and candle. The dragon’s decline 
marked man’s successive conquests of nature. 
There follows a further step: the dragon, 
instead of being slain, is domesticated, util- 
ized ; he is guardian of Hesperian gardens, 
helpful ally of Uther Pendragon, familiar 
of popes, protector of thrones. The north 
wind was anciently demonized under the 
name of Eagre (whence Ogre), fundamentally 
related to Ahi (the great Vedic serpent). 
But the time came when the Northman 
could sing, as in Emerson's quatrain : 
‘The gale that wrecked you on the sand, 
It taught my rowers to row ; 


The storm is my best galley-hand, 
And guides me where I go.” 


This was the crumbling of the dragon as a 
demon, though he lingered long after as 
symbol, emblem, and finally as fable. 

The dragon was succeeded by the anti-social 
devil. By co-operation men, separately naked 
and helpless amid the huge ferocities around 
them, had so far subdued and utilized those 
natural forces that they might be fabled to 
have slain some dragons and domesticated 
others. But this co-operation, by which the 
victory could alone be maintained, was not 
yet the’social organism. Man’s early efforts 
to form society were liable to defeat by indi- 
vidual greed, selfishness, treachery, ambi- 
tion, lust. The elemental dragon thus fabled 
an anti-social monster.t It was animalism 
taking possession of human form to rend 


+ The Nez Percés Indians are said to have a fable of an 
enormous monster which swallowed up all other animals. 
These animals continued their war on each other in the 
monster’s belly until one of their number suggested that 
they should rather combine ; this they did and made their 
way through the monster, which was thus destroyed. 
Had they continued their co-operation afterward human 
society would have been anticipated. 
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HINDU PICTURE OF THE DEVIL, ‘‘RAVANA.” 


Ravana in disguise as a monk asking alms of Sita. 


humanity. The demon, passing to his fossil- 
bed, had bequeathed the germ of a devil. 
The dragon and the demon were hideous, for 
their aim was to terrify and harm the body ; 
the devil was beautiful, for his aim was to 
seduce. He would help the body in order 
to harm the soul. But such malevolence 
must be his motive ; if impelled by hunger 
or love he is a demon, or at worst a demi- 
devil. 

This pre-scientific science was marvelously 
exact and complete. As every animal in its 
embryonal development repeats the specific 
forms which preceded it in the earth,—crab 
being trilobite and shrimp before it is born a 
crab,—so each supreme devil may be tracked 
in its evolution from the inorganic to the 
brutal, and from this to the human form. 
Thus Mephistophiles (so it should be spelt), 
who made his first appearance in England 
three centuries ago (early in 1588), is de- 
scribed in that early ‘‘Faust’’ book as 
answering the scholar’s summons with a 
frightful thunder-storm. Then the inor- 
ganic becomes 
quasi-organic. 

‘* Then fell the devil 
to roar, as if the 
whole wood had been 
full of lions.’’ Then 
the chaotic powers 
combine. ‘‘ Over his 
[Faust’s] head hung 
hovering in the air 
a mighty dragon.’ 
From this dragon 
fell ‘‘a flame in man- 
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changed itself into a globe.’’ This 
dragon-egg ‘‘opened and sprung 
up in the height of a man, so burn- 
ing atime, in the end it converted 
to the shape of a fiery man. This 
pleasant beast ran about the circle 
a great while, and lastly appeared 
in the manner of a Gray Friar, 
asking Faustus what was his 
request.”’ 
Subtle art is shown in the ‘‘ Volks- 
buch’’ (Johann Spiess, Frankfort, 
1587), which the English version 
followed in giving the devil his 
Franciscan shape. The anonymous 
(Protestant) author, writing in the 
era of the Reformation, appealed to 
a mixed public: the Catholic could rec- 
ognize the homage paid by the devil to 
his saintly garb, the Protestant might boast 
that the fiend was a papist ; while the evils 
typified by Mephistophiles were those 
dreaded alike by both parties. This com- 
posite sixteenth-century devil is the shadow 
of that thought and science which Luther 
had conjured up, but before which he trem- 
bled as much as the pope. The state, 
the social order, rested on ecclesiastical 
foundations for the one, on biblical and 
sacramental foundations for the other ; fear- 
less searchers into nature, ready even to 
experiment with methods of wizards, were 
regarded by both as systematic anarchists. 
The devil they dread is an anti-social 
tempter, who will substitute lust for love, 
fornication for marriage; as a seducer he 
must have a holy disguise and appear 
to reverence the prejudices,he means to 
undermine. It is in obedience to Faust’s 
desire that his devil wears the Franciscan 
dress, until the victim’s transition from 





ner of lightning and 
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the cloister to the epicurean life is com- 
plete. Goethe’s ‘‘cultured’’ Mephistophi- 
les lecturing on theology, with soundest 
orthodoxy, corresponds with devils of 
other races.. In an ancient puranic legend 
the ten-headed demi-devil Ravana changed 
himself to an ascetic ‘‘fakir’’ when he 
carried off Sita, the wife of the hero 
Rama, while she was piously offering him 
alms. 

The devil, as is well known, tempted St. 
Anthony in the form of a lean monk. Be- 
sides the obvious motive for this sanctified 
appearance, that of the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, there are historical reasons for the cor- 
respondence between the infernal and celes- 
tial forms and their kingdoms. Systems of 
superstition are developed in hostility to 
each other; each looks on the other as its 
adversary, and on its chief deity as arch-ad- 
versary ofthe true deity. And yet these var- 
ious systems necessarily correspond to each 
other in many features, like the crania of 
the different races they represent; and in cer- 
tain lines of evolution, where one religion 
has anciently originated from the other, the 
correspondence is so close that one is apt to 
charge the other with plagiarism. St. Au- 


gustine, in view of the heathen sacraments, 


said, ‘‘ Satan is God’s ape.’’ It is related of 
Theodore Parker, that once, when a Calvin- 
ist tried to convert him by terrors of eternal 
torment, the famous preacher quietly an- 
swered : ‘‘ The difference between us may be 
briefly stated : your God is my devil.’’ The 
remark is a sort of ‘‘chestnut’’ in theologi- 
cal history. The Aryans of India turned the 
aboriginal pantheon into a pandemonium ; 
their own deities being diabolized in turn by 
the Persians. Christianity never denied the 
existence of Greek, Roman, and Teutonic 
deities, but declared them devils. The 
Christian Gnostics turned the Jewish Jeho- 
vah into an arch-fiend (Ildabaoth), and it be- 
came a widely prevalent belief that Jesus, by 
his death and descent into hell, had ran- 
somed mankind from their dark and evil ty- 
rant. In this way each new religion which 
invades or converts a people is poured into 
the mold of their preceding system. The 
old gods and goddesses are not destroyed but 
generally degraded. Such of them as have 
been trusted and beloved by the people,—as 
Minerva, Aphrodite, Bertha,—are christened 
into saints, who wear, as mantles, the pretty 
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SATAN, FROM AN EASTERN CAMEO, 


legends told of earlier goddesses. ‘‘ Lady’s 
Slipper,’ ‘‘Lady’s Smock,’’ and other 
flowers passed from Bertha to ‘‘Our Lady.”’ 
On the other hand the sterner nature-gods 
fill the Inferno of the new faith. Two rival 
kingdoms are thus established. The priest 
of the new and supreme religion is under a 
special covenant with the divine kingdom; he 
is supposed to be intrusted with miraculous 
powers; he can exorcise and control the 
opposing demons. The infernal adversary 
is therefore particularly anxious to tempta 
priest over to his side. A devout Job, a 
doctor of divinity, like Faustus, are great 
prizes. For this reason, among others, or- 
gies of the demons followed the once sacred 
Bacchanalia, Saturnalia, and Yule revelries. 
The imaginary gatherings of witches were 
termed ‘‘ Sabbaths,’’ because the Jews, com- 
pelled by terror to meet in secret, were be- 
lieved to practice infernal rites and sacrifice 
Christian infants. The Huguenots (also 
driven to secret assemblies) probably gained 
their name from the forest-demon, Hugo, 
who was supposed to meet with them 
and receive their allegiance. The fact that 
those Protestants received women as mem- 
bers and helpers led to the belief that their 
meetings were licentious. This was in ac- 
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revolution. Milton sympathizes with the 
Satan of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ and it is only in 
his ‘‘ Paradise Regained,'’*—-in some respects 
superior to the other poem,—that we find 
the poet’s real opinion of a devil. That 
opinion is expressed toward Belial and other 
devils, and—a curious confirmation of Car- 
lyle—contemptuously flung at. them. by 
Satan himself, who tells them they can not 
appreciate the pure and lofty character(Jesus) 
they have to deal-with. The insubordinate 
leader, the revolutionist, the idealist, the 
reformer, the rebel against conventional 
morality, the socialist, all have charms for 
the youngimagination. Thecaptive beauty 
in her grim’old lord’s castle meets her lover 
in the moonlight without care for the unnat- 
ural ceremony which has parted them. The 
hero discards the baptismal covenant which 
supports a political despotism. From these 
come the spiritual pigments which give 
beauty and majesty to the chief devil of most 
races. . As 'seducers they can not be repul- 
Sive; they must be fascinating. If any 
ethnical devil, like the Japanese Yemma, be 
ugly, it is becatise he is some representative 
of ferocious nature promoted to a position for 
which he was-not originally intended. In 
this case the repulsive devil is apt to be rep- 
resented in sedtictions by a temptress,—as 
Samaél by Lilith: Asa rule, the evil chief- 
tain is handsome! The ten heads of Ravana 
were all handsome, though his diabolical 
subjects were hideous, as will be noticed 
in the illustrations. So was Satan, the 
Eastern conception of whom is preserved for 
us on an ancient gem ; he is a genius of se- 
vere beauty, winged, carrying a lamp to 
detect, and instruments of graduated retri- 
bution. Tchornibog, Sclavonic God of Dark- 
ness (model for the Satan of Russian mural 
pictures) has a majestic appearance. Indeed, 
the personal appearance of an ethnical devil 
is a sort of médsure of civilization. The 
phantasms haunting barbarians are ugly be- 
cause they are rather demons than devils; 
‘that ‘is, they are :personifications of external 
and. physical forces and ferocities with which 
the barbarian is still contending. It is only 
when -a race has to a considerable extent 


*Some of the Christian Fathers fulfilled the logic of 
the idea by representing Satan's antagonist, Christ, as 


ugly. St. Clement’of Alexandria and Tertullian de- 
scribed Christ as undersized and of ugly countenance. 
In Dr. Brinton’s book on “The Religious Sentiment,” 
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mastered such forces by skill, and discovered 
their impersonality by intelligence, that it 
awakens to the social dangers and moral 
illusions which take on tempting forms.* 

In a strict sense, therefore, a devil is the 
shadow of man’s moral nature. A few years 
ago I witnessed at Vienna a sublime per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Prologue in Heaven,”’ from 
Goethe's ‘‘ Faust.’’ On the radiant curve of 
the world stood the three archangels in daz- 
zling raiment, uttering before the unseen 
Lord their tribute to the universe : 

“Mysterious all, yet all is good, 
All fair as at the birth of Light.” 

No sooner ceases the optimist chorus than 
the pessimist shadow steals up from beneath 
on the shining sphere, which is half-covered 
with the black-winged shape and silhouette 
of a cynical face. The two supreme pres- 
ences are visible only in the radiance from 
one and shadow from the other ; their voices 
are heard, deep answering deep; light re- 
sponds without wrath to the challenge of 
darkness. No threat is interchanged; no 
angel asks why the source of evil is not 
destroyed. That question, alas, had been 
asked and never answered through imme- 
morial ages, until it had finally died away 
from the lips of hope and faith. 

Whence came that shadow? ‘‘ Nature im- 
pales men,’’ says Mill, ‘‘ breaks them as if 
on the wheel, casts them to be devoured by 
wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes 
them with stones like the first Christian 
martyr, starves them with hunger, freezes 
them with cold, poisons them by the quick 
or slow venom of her exhalations, and has 
hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, 
such as the ingenious cruelty of a Nero ora 
Domitian never surpassed.’’ Here is the 
protoplasm of dragons and demons, long 
supposed to be waging war against a kindly 
Power revealed in the beautiful and friendly 
aspects of nature. On that demonic shadow 
every race has looked, and their independent 
explanations correspond so nearly that a 
few typical examples may suffice us. 

And, first, the physical adversary—the d - 
mon. The American Indians and the Jap- 
anese, before the former were influenced by 


there is a striking chapter on the Religion of Beauty 
in which it is shown that this Christian preference for 
uncomeliness was in antagonism to the beautiful Greek 
gods; diabolized by Christianity. 
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A MEDLEVAL PORTRAIT OF THE DEVIL. 


Christianity and the latter by Buddhism, had 
demons without ethical significance. The 
beneficent and the fatal aspects of nature were 
in America represented by twins,—the White 
One and the Dark One (Ioskeha and Tawisca- 
ra, among the Iroquois); the Beautiful One and 
the Ugly One (Enigorio and Enigohahetgea, 
among the Tuscaroras). In Japan, the an- 
cient mythology represented in the primal 
paradise (Ama-tevasu, ‘‘shining heaven’’) 
a sister and brother, Omi-kami and Sosano. 
Although this brother did brave things, he 
was fierce and warlike ; one of his disturb- 
ances so frightened his sister that she hid 
herself. Thereon a darkness fell on the 
earth, under which were bred all evil forms ; 
these did not disappear even after Sosano 
repented and fair Omi-kami (‘‘ great god 
dess’’) returned. The demons born in her 
absence were given their abode, Yomotsu- 
no-kuni (Land of Night), while the Sister 
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and Brother dwell in the Shining Heaven. 
The dark brood are called Oni; their 
Chief is Yemma, an importation from 
India, where Yama is the God of Death. 
Yemma was not particularly handsome 
unless one gauges beauty by Japanese 
ideals, as the accompanying portrait 
shows, where he leads a torch-light pro- 
cession through the dark regions of mid- 
air. Theexaltation of the (morally) Good 
Mind in the deification of Buddha de- 
graded this King of Terrors into a Devil.* 
The corresponding evolution in Amer- 
ica is stated by Brinton. ‘‘The version 
given by the Tuscarora chief, Cusic, in 
1825, relates that in the beginning of 
things there were two brothers, Enigo- 
rio and Enigohahetgea, names literally 
meaning the Good Mind and the Bad 
Mind (or more exactly, the Beautiful 
Spirit, the Ugly Spirit). The former 
went about the world furnishing it with 
gentle streams, fertile plains, and plen- 
teous fruits, while the latter maliciously 
followed him creating rapids, thorns, and 
deserts. At length the Good Mind 
turned upon his brother in anger and 
crushed him into the earth. He sank 
out of sight in its depths, but not to per- 
ish, for in the dark realms of the under- 
world he still lives, receiving the souls of 
the dead and being the author of all evil. 
Now when we compare this with the ver- 
sion of the same legend given by Father 

Brebeuf, missionary to the Hurons in 1636, 
we find its whole complexion altered ; the 
moral dualism vanishes ; the names Good 
Mind and Bad Mind do notappear; it is the 
struggle of Ioskeha, the White One, with 
his brother Tawiscara, the Dark One, and 
we at once perceive that Christian influ- 
ence in the course of two centuries had 
given the tale a meaning foreign to its orig- 
inal intent.”’ 

The ethical embryology of the Devil, asa 
general type, is represented in these fables, 
which must be regarded not as mere fancies, 
but as the essays of primitive man. The 
evolution of the evil personification, thus 
originated, is historically traceable. The 
dark-winged form of Mephistophiles, half 
eclipsing the radiant world, may be archzeo- 
~ *T am indebted to Mr. Tatui Baba, a learned Japanese 
now in this country, for guidance in the labyrinth ofhis 
country’s demonology. ” » Be 
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logically distributed among races and their 
religions, whose conceptions are cumula- 
tively summed in him. 

In India the great serpent Ahi (whence our 
word ‘‘adder’’), and the dragon Vritra, who 
caused drouth and physical evils, being 
therefore mere demons, were succeeded by 
the demi-devil, Ravana. He is described in 
the Ramayana as having ten heads, twenty 
arms, copper-colored eyes, and bright teeth 
likethe young moon. He wasa breaker ofall 
laws, especially a ravisher. Like Satan he is 
of celestial origin, and even in his lapse so 
potent, by reason of former sanctity, that 
he made each of the gods perform some 
menial office for him. He bore on his great 
form the scars cf India’s thunderbolt and 
Vishnu’s discus, but reigned on still until 
Vishnu became incarnate as Rama, by whom 
the royal Devil was slain. The Singhalese 
demons (Rakshasas), over whom Ravana 


reigned, remained, and are still dreaded 
(under name of Bhuts in India), but they 
had to wait for a long time for another chief. 
This was Mara, originally the Hindu Cupid, 
who, when Buddha preached the evil of 
existence, naturally (as the god of reproduc- 


tion) became the Adversary. Buddha be- 
lieved in no deity or devil ; the universe he 
declared without beginning, destined to be 
without end; it was entirely bad, and the 
only salvation of man was to escape not 
merely from the earth, but from existence 
altogether. On this purely negative founda- 
tion Buddhism has built up a system in 
which the Hindu deities survive as angels, 
helpful or mischievous, Mara being its 
Satan and Buddha its Christ Nirvana, 
however, still retains for a large proportion 
of Buddhists its original significance,—a 
realm of unconsciousness,—conscious im- 
mortality being for the bad, who will be 
punished by automatic torturers formed from 
their own evil desires. The Buddhist solu- 
tion of the problem of evil is purely pes- 
simistic. Nature is essentially bad; any 
appearance of good in it is an illusion which, 
if pursued, leads from bad to worse. 

In ancient Persia, Zoroaster reached a con- 
ception of the moral universe which, apart 
from its mythological expression, prevails in 
the civilized world of to-day. He believed in 
one god only, purely good, Ormuzd, which 
means the Good Mind. The supreme Ad- 
versary of this Good Mind, Ahriman, was 
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developed at a later period, not out of Zoroas- 
ter’s religion, but out of his scientific theory 
of nature. He supposes two originating 
causes of all phenomena,—gaya and ajyaiti ; 
which, Max Miiller tells me, mean, strictly, 
‘living ’’ and ‘‘ not living.’’ (The idea 
would correspond closely with our modern 
dualism of organic and inorganic.) The two 
primeval causes united to produce the uni- 
verse and are both represented in every part 
of it. They are twins. They make the Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in every man. They 
make the Good Mind and the Evil Mind in 
the universe,—Ormuzd and Ahriman. But 
the personification of the latter as a conscious 
being was not a legitimate deduction from 
the ‘‘ not living’’ cause to which the great 
Zoroaster traced evil phenomena. To him 
good was living, intelligent, purposing ; but 
evil was inorganic, chaotic, unconscious. 
Among Zoroaster's followers his metaphysics 
proved too much for his monotheism. Out 
of his ‘‘ not living ’’ cause was developed Ah- 
riman, the dark peer of Ormuzd, the Good ; 
that evil potentate drew into his phantasmal 
breast all the ghosts of departed demons and 
devils, combined them in one great arche- 
type of evil, and became the very ancestor 
and patriarch of the diabolical forms which 
have since haunted the human imagination. 

This, then, was the second solution of the 
problem of evil. India had decided that 
evil is supreme in the universe. Persia con- 
cluded that evil was equal to good. The 
battle between God and Devil is drawn. By 
a compromise they are to reign alternately, 
six thousand years each, without exactly 
destroying each other’s thrones. It need 
hardly be added that Ahriman is supposed to 
be at present having his ‘‘innings.’’ The 
later Parsé faith has tended toward ‘ Uni- 
versalism.”’ 

The unique picture of the ‘‘ LastJudgment”’ 
—brought from Persia by the late Sir John 
Pennyfather, R. N., from whose collection 
it was purchased by the writer—is a Parsé 
conception somewhat influenced by Islam- 
ism. The handsome crowned potentate in 
hell is the only pictorial representation of 
Ahriman which I have been able to discover. 
The other uncrowned dignitary in the pit 
may be identified as Aeshma (Asmodeus), by 
his rose-colored dress, which is that of the 
Oriental god of love, Mara, whom Buddhism, 
as we have seen, had diabolized. It is this 
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premier of Ahriman from whom Mephis- 
tophiles is lineally descended. The name 
Aeshma means “ burning desire.’’ He was 
a sort of Cupid grown into a gay, handsome, 
dainty devil,—so dainty that, in the book of 
Tobit, he fled to Egypt to escape a bad smell. 
As cruelty and ‘‘ burning desire ’’ are nearly 
related he slays the seven successive husbands 
of his inamorata. He was a gay Lothario 
among Solomon’s wives, after imprisoning 
the wise man by means of his own magic 
seal-ring. His appearance in Europe under 
the name of Mephistophiles is a curious va- 
riant, resulting from his confusion with the 
medieval devil ; for Mephistophiles seems 
to mean a lover of bad smells (2. ¢., sulphur), 
whereas the Asmodeus of Tobit fled from a 
bad smell. His appearance in Shakespeare 
(‘‘ Lear,’’ iii., 4 sc.) is remarkable. 


‘‘ The prince of darkness is a gentleman ; 
Modo he’s called.”’ 


In Shakespeare’s time (1585-6) a Jesuit 
named Weston went about England exorcis- 
ing devils from lunatics, and the story grew 
that he dispossessed a fashionable youth 
named Mainie of a devil who called him- 
self ‘‘Modu’’ (abbreviation of Asmodeus). 
From the trial which ensued it appears 
that Modu’s identity discovered itself by 
causing the young gentleman to curl his 
hair carefully, to dally with pretty ser- 
vant girls, and to meditate killing the 
king. ‘‘The prince of darkness is a 
gentleman’’ had therefore a special sig- 
nificance when written. It will be observ- 
ed that this excitement nearly coincided 
in time with the appearance of the first 
English ‘‘Faust’’ book (1588). In this, 
however, Asmodeus’ amorous propensities 
are transferred to Faustus, who enjoys him- 
self in the Grand Turk’s harem, in disguise 
of Mahomet, as Asmodeus did in Solomon’s 
harem under disguise of the wise king. No 
such figure as Margaret appears in the old 
story. That is the matchless creation or 
Goethe. But before this later evolution ot 
the Devil could take place a new spiritual 
revolution had to occur, and the new moral 
world it produced must be briefly sur- 
veyed. 

The Hebrew exaltation ot Jehovah above 
all gods would not permit any equal power 
in the universe. Their figure corresponding 
to Ahriman, Satan, could act only by per- 
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mission of the Creator. Beneath that 
heavenly and cosmic supremacy, however, 
acertain equality was admitted in the ter- 
restrial conflict. In our Persian picture the 
respective agents of Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man are seen ; the one has deposited in the 
balance a soul’s record of good deeds, the 
other a record of its evil. These appear in 
Jewish belief as the Accuser (Samaél) and 
the Defender (Michael). Similar conceptions 
prevailed among the early judaizing Chris- 
tians who imagined a satanic Judas beside 
Jesus, an anti-Christ resisting Christ. At the 
present day it is possible to find regions in the 
New World as well as the Old where children 
are taught that each is attended bya White 
and a Dark Spirit, one of which records its 
good, the other its evil actions. It is only 
within our own time that law has interfered 
with the old German custom of making 
Christmas a judgment-day in the home, 
when Santa Claus and his ill-favored atten- 
dant, Clabouf, masqueraded, the one giving 
gifts to the good children, the other reciting 
the deeds of the naughty, and threatening to 
take them off in his pannier,—sometimes 
with melancholy results. 


Max Miiller has told the curious story of 
how Buddha was unwittingly canonized in 
Christendom as St. Barlaam and Josaphat. 
In the neighborhood of his birth Buddha was 
turned by tradition into a powerful demon, 
who is even now only kept from rising again 
and desolating the district by contributions 


of the orthodox (Brahmans). Such are the 
vicissitudes through which not only proph- 
ets but deities must pass! It would have 
amazed many of the early Christians had 
they realized how many of their doctrines 
were tinknown to Jesus, but well known to 
Zoroaster and to Buddha. The earth was 
described as a vale of tears, a wilderness of 
woe, inthe very phrases of Buddha, and the 
Prince of this World was declared to be just 
what the Parsi had said. The kingdom of 
the good power was yet to come. But even 
when it should arrive the evil power was not 
to be destroyed ; he was only to be chained 
up fora season. The infernal kingdom was 
to be co-eternal with that of his divine oppo- 
nent. But while accepting the Buddhist 
doctrine that nature was altogether evil, and 
that the only escape was through the portals 
of the grave, the’ humbie Christian substi- 
tuted for unconscious Nirvana the hope of a 
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conscious future bliss. The Zoroastrian dual- 
ism was so complete in the Eastern Church 
that the sacred walls were covered with pic- 
tures, some of which remain, representing a 
trinity of infernal powers,—a majestic Satan, 
with his son between his knees, the serpent 
answering to the dove. Thisson is said to be 
Judas, but more probably it is Antichrist. 
In Europe, the great struggle between Christ 
and Antichrist for the possession of the 
world was confidently anticipated at the end 
of a thousand years. The poor, the serfs, 
bore their sufferings patiently in view of the 
day when the proud should be humbled and 
the lowly set on thrones ; but when the year 
me thousand passed quietly these humble 


ones awakened to the fact that their 
allied Church-and-State rulers were 
enjoying all that plenty and pomp 
which were said to be Satan’s gifts 
to his favorites. They had not yet 
a Bible to read, could they have 
read it ; they only knew so much 
of it as was read to them, or as 
might be derived from miracle- 
plays and church pictures. The 
popular Christianity was largely 
folklore. When, at the end of a 
thousand years, Christ did not ap- 
pear, nor work any transformation 
scene, a sort of despair fell on the 
wretched masses, and they began 
to consider the possibilities of an 
appeal to Antichrist. They had 
been taught that their old deities 
were devils ; but traditions describ- 
ed some beings worshiped by their 
ancestors as friendly and helpful 
to the poor, and there was now 
an effort to recall them. This gave 
rise to the phenomena of witch- 
craft. Perhaps Faust, and other 
men of science associated with the 
‘* black art,’’ were only a skeptical 
Seybert Committee investigating 
the mediums and pretended mar- 
vels of their time. At this time 
the invisible prince associated with 
the pride of life, and the world's 
pomp and glory, was in the as- 
cendant; ‘‘ good devil!’’ was a 
more frequent ejaculation than 
i ‘‘good Lord!’’ And this conglo- 
ea - merate of Eastern, Roman, and 
Teutonic folklore was a popular 
theology till the Bible was translated and 
printed. 

Notwithstanding testimonies to its truth, 
the story that Luther was visited by the 
Devil, while translating the Bible, and threw 
his inkstand at him, seems like a sophisti- 
cated myth. But the inkspot on the wall 
is still shown, fresh as if made yesterday— 
as perhaps it was. It is probable that 
while at such work in the Wartburg Lu-. 
ther for the first time discovered that this 
devil, this majestic Ahriman, popularly be- 
lieved to be Jehovah’s rival and Prince of 
the World, was declared in the Old Testa- 
ment a mere subordinate, and in the New 
Testament a fallen angel expelled from 
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heaven. It was something like a second fall 
when this shrunken satanic majesty appeared 
in Luther's vision, only to be treated with 
scorn. Luther’s inkstand did not kill the 
devil, but it spattered him over, so to say, 
and he has been declining ever since in 
popular respect. A ludicrous ‘‘ Old Nick”’ 
took his place. The churches became 
ashamed of the devil. King James’ transla- 
tors dropped him out of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Westminster Shorter Catechism men- 
tioned him but once. So it went on until, a 
few years ago, the devil was legally degraded 
in England. An old-fashioned clergyman 
who had refused the communion to a parish- 
ioner who denied the devil’s existence was 
compelled to administer that sacrament to 
the skeptic.* About the same time the eter- 
nity of punishment was implicitly declared 
no part of the Anglican creed. The late Lord 
Westbury’s epitaph was written by a wag 
of the Inner Temple: ‘‘ He non-suited the 
Devil, and dismissed Hell with costs.’’ It 
would appear that the English Bench had 
done its best to fulfill Man Friday's expecta- 
tion as expressed to Crusoe: ‘‘Why not 
God kill Debbil?”’ 

Yes, this naturalistic devil was dead. As- 
tronomy saw him not in Saturn ; meteorol- 
ogy dethroned him as prince of the air ; ex- 
ploration cleared him from the wastes of 
land and sea. But meantime, amid the 
spiritual degradations and moral desolations 
of the world, and their sources in the human 
heart, the dread apparition of a nineteenth- 
century devil has appeared. The poet fol- 
lowed the theologian, and in the great 
drama of ‘‘ Faust’’ reveals a Mephistophiles 
of modern culture,—the refined, polished, 
most developed type of selfishness. This 
genius of heartlessness, revealed by Goethe, 
is related to past forms. This is shown 
in the powerful impersonation of Henry 
Irving, who has brought out all the dra- 
matic elements of the poem by the most 
scholarly studies of the whole moral and 
mythological habitat of our modern devil. 
The horns reappear in his curving feathers; 
the infernal flame—thrice shading from the 
crimson beneath to the lighter cap, like an 


* Some scandai was lately caused when, on the suit 
of a Hindu for the price of an exorcism, it was pointed 
out in the Calcutta Court that ‘exorcism ” is still pro- 
vided for in a rubric of the English Church. 

+Around Rose Hill, in Charles County, Maryland— 
residence of the writer's maternal ancestors—it is said a 
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ascending tongue of fire—typifies the 
‘*burning desire ;’’ his limp remembers the 
severe fall out of heaven. The additions 
made in this play to Goethe's drama may be 
criticised by the literalist, but they are all 
valuable. Thus, in the added garden scene, 
the casting of his crimson skirt on Margaret 
(the scene reproduced in the frontispiece) 
reminds one of how from a sacred form vir- 
tue passed by the hem of a garment, as now 
the evil one would fain transmit vice; and 
this foreshadows the power which the maiden 
wields by lifting over incarnate selfishness 
the symbol of self-sacrifice—the cross. An- 
other exquisite touch of Irving’s Mephis- 
tophiles is his writhing pain under the 
chimes. In medizeval lore the devil, being 
a demon of disorder, is especially at home in 
the air; his joy is in the shrieking storm of 
the Hartz Mountains, where ‘‘ the boisterous 
guests ’’ gather for Walpurgis’ night orgies ; 
but where the air is pervaded by sacred sound 
of church bells the prince of the air is ex- 
pelled. It is probable that the howling of 
dogs under the sound of bells partly sug- 
gested their demoniac character ; the writh- 
ing of Mephistophiles, who came out of a 
dog, being thus a touch which would have 
delighted Goethe—who had an antipathy 
to dogs.t Again, in the cavernous witch's 
kitchen, to which Mephistophiles conveys 
Faust for the magic draught which shall 
restore his youth, one sees the medizeval 
ideas of the devil and his ‘avorites wrought 
into grotesque reality. While the witch is 
stewing for her master the potent cup, with 
weird incantations, assisted by her monkey 
slaves, the liveliest imps amuse Faust and 
his red comrade by tossing and rolling a ball 
which Faust learns is the world. The weird 
dance of demons is also significant. Though 
now an amusement, dancing was originally, 
as now in India, a sacred rite; as such it 
occurred in the recurrence of heathen cele- 
brations, which gave rise to the ‘‘ witch”’ 
mythology ; and it survived in the hysteri- 
cal dances of the nuns—as those of Loudou 
(1634), ascribed to the black arts of the 
priest Grandier. These are some of the 
artistic refinements of the antiquarian frame 


Blue Dog with phosphorescent eyes sometimes prowls, 
and announces an approaching death by howling. This 
is probably a descendant of Cerberus, his color being de- 
rived from the sulphurous flame added to Hades since 
Cerberus’ time. 
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there have not been wanting signs of an 
effort in this direction. The revisors have 
restored ‘‘ the evil one’’ in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Last year (1887) two powerful books appeared 
in England, from authors emancipated from 
traditional beliefs, demanding reconsidera- 
tion of the modern repudiation of belief in an 
evil principle. One of these, ‘‘ The Kernel 
and the Husk,’’ maintains that belief in 
Satan is necessary to disburden the Deity of 
responsibility for evil. It is by Dr. Abbott, 
a Broad Church divine; and, curiously 
enough, the book containing this defense of 
Satan has brought him into trouble for her- 
esy! The other book is a learned and pow- 
erful treatise entitled, ‘‘ A Modern Zoroas- 
trian,’ by Samuel Laing, M. P.,—a very 
able writer on science and religious philoso- 
phy, who has definitely embraced the éessen- 
tial Persian dualism. Neither of these 
writers, however, ascribes to the forces that 
‘*make for evil’’ that malicious conscious- 
ness and purpose which gave the earlier 
brood of Ahriman their reign of terror. The 
apparent revival of dualism is but the rec- 
ognition, in a time of increasing human 
sympathy, of the fact that inorganic nature, 
and the brutalities acting inorganically 
(in man and beast), are indifferent to the 
moral law and to the social need of hu- 
manity. 
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Nothing is evil except as measured by 
the human standard. The venomous serpent 
ceases to be evil when it becomes a subject 
of scientificstudy. A cowtramples a city of 
ants ; the ants, if they have a theology, may 
describe the peaceful animal as a cruel mon 
ster seeking whom it may crush ; and we 
ants of a larger growth may describe as 
malicious monsters forces which have no 
relation to our human need, or conscious- 
ness of our existerce. It is the mission of 
man to humanize the forces around him. 
This he can hardly do if he patiently submits 
to evil conditions as providential, or, on the 
other hand, if he shall combat the non-hu- 
man elements as if they were conscious ad- 
versaries. And this is equally applicable to 
the inward conflict, where evils once ascribed 
to diabolical possession are recognized by 
science as largely the results of morbid con- 
ditions, of hunger and disease, and of unfil- 
tered blood biasing the brain. The Greeks 
pictured Apolloslaying the Python unerring- 
ly, because so calmly ; the civilized man, with 
the calmness of science and gentleness of 
art, will subdue the inorganic chaos which 
obstructs humanity ; and equally the chaotic 
energies of animalism in man, whose ferocity 
was so long left without restraint because 
attributed to a preternatural power with 
which man had no means of contending. 











MISS LOU.—Par?r III.* 


By EDWARD P. ROE. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AUN’ JINKY’S WARNING. 

HE night passed like a lull in the 
storm. Perkins reported that the ne- 
groes were quiet, contenting themselves 
with whispering and watchfulness. Aun’ 
Jinky smoked and dozed in her chair, listen- 
ing to every sound, but no ‘‘squinch-owl’”’ 
renewed her fears. The family at the man- 
sion were too perturbed to sleep much, for 
all knew that the morrow must bring deci- 
sive events. The three soldiers sent after 
the recreant trooper returned from a boot- 
less chase and were allowed to rest, but 
Whately saw to it that there was a vigilant 
watch kept by relief of guards on the part of 
the others. He was not very greatly en- 


couraged by his mother’s report, but as the 
hours passed the habits of his life and the 
tendencies of his nature asserted themselves 
with increasing force. 


He would marry his 
cousin on the morrow; he would not be 
balked in his dearest hope and wish. The 
very resistance of the girl stimulated his 
purpose, for throughout all his life nothing 
so enhanced his desire for anything as diffi- 
culty and denial. The subduing the girl’s 
high spirit into subservience to his own 
was in itself a peculiarly alluring prospect, 
and he proved how little he appreciated her 
character by whiling away part of the night 
Taming of the Shrew.’’ A creature 
of fitful impulse, nurtured into an arrogant 
sense of superiority, he banished all com- 
punctions and persuaded himself easily into 
the belief that as a soldier, officer, and lover 
he was taking the manly course in going 
straight forward. ‘‘ The idea of consulting 
a whimsical girl at such a time,’’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ when a Yankee horde may descend 
on the plantation within forty-eight hours.”’ 

Miss Lou was quite as sleepless as him- 
self, and also did a great deal of thinking. 
She had too much pride to hide and mope 
in her room. Her high, restless spirit craved 
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action, and she determined to brave whatever 
happened with the dignity of courage. She 
would face them all and assert what she 
believed to be her rights before them all, 
even the clergyman himself. She therefore 
appeared at the breakfast table with just 
enough color in her cheeks and fire in her 
eyes to enhance her beauty. 

‘* Ah, this is something like,’’ exclaimed 
her uncle. ‘I knew sleep and thought 
would bring back good sense.”’ 

Mrs. Whately kissed her effusively and 
Mrs. Baron formally, the girl submitting 
with like mien in both instances. Her 
cousin, in accordance with his mood and the 
policy he had adopted, bowed gallantly and 
with a touch of grandiloquence in his tone 
said, ‘‘ I again apologize before all for my 
most unfortunate act last evening.’’ 

She only bowed silently in reply. 

Then Whately assumed the air of one who 
had many and weighty matters on his mind, 
and his whole conversation conformed to the 
accepted belief that they were facing a terri- 
ble emergency and that he, as the practical 
head of the family at such a time, must act 
decisively for the best good and safety of all. 
‘‘If I could be governed in this instance,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ only by patriotic feeling I would 
advise the destruction of all the forage on 
the place if convinced that the Yanks were 
coming this way, but that would incite them 
to every possible outrage. Still, I truly be- 
lieve that it would be best for you and aunt 
to go with us this evening.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Mr. Baron, 
that.’’ 

‘* Haven’t you negroes that you can trust 
to take the stock off into the woods for con- 
cealment ?’’ 

‘* After Chunk’s rascality I won’t trust any 
of them.”’ , 

‘“Well, I shall adopt that plan at our 
place this morning and leave as little of 
value within reach as I can help.”’ 

By a sort of tacit agreement it was thought 
best not to say anything to Miss Lou except 
as Mrs. Whately broached the subject, it be- 
ing believed that a quiet ignoring of her 


‘*T’ve settled 
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will and a manifest purpose to carry out 
their own would have the most weight in 
breaking down her opposition. Indeed it 
was a shrewd policy, hard for the young 
girl to bear up against. Mrs. Baron had 
been enjoined not to cross her in little 
things. The busy housekeeper was too pre- 
occupied to do so had she been disposed, 
but it troubled and incensed the girl to the 
last degree to see her bustling about, prepar- 
ing for the wedding as if it would take place 
as a matter of course. Mrs. Whately’s affec- 
tionate smiles and encouraging words were 
even harder to endure. That good lady 
acted as if Miss Lou were a timid and coy 
maiden, who merely needed heartening and 
reassuring in order to face a brief ordeal, 
and then all would be well. Her cousin gal- 
lantly lifted her hand to his lips and then 
rode away with part of his men, saying 
cheerfully, ‘‘I’ll manage everything for the 
best.” 

A vague terror seized upon the girl and 
she again sought the refuge of Aun’ Jinky’s 
cabin. She must have some one to speak to 
who understood her, who felt for her. She 
found that Mrs. Baron had been there before 
her, urging the completion of certain tasks. 
Indeed, the old woman was ironing a white 
muslin dress which looked very bridal-like. 
Miss Lou recognized it as her own gown, 
which might naturally be worn on such an 
occasion. 

‘‘Who brought that here?’’ she asked 
quickly. 

‘‘Ole miss, honey. She said you cud 
war dis or de one you hab on, des ez you 
pleases.”’ 

‘‘Aun’ Jinky,’’ said the girl in an awed 
whisper, ‘‘do you think they can marry me 
against my will ?”’ 

‘“Miss Lou, I declar ter you I’se been 
smokin’en projeckin’ ober dat mos’all night.”’ 

‘““Well?”’ 

‘‘ Hit pears ter me a orfully mux-up ques- 
tion. Yere yo gyardins, ole marster en ole 
miss. Dey’s des had dere say on dis plan- 
tashon sence I wuz a gyurl. You wuz trus’ 
ter dem ter be took keer on en you tole me 
how he manage yo prop’ty. He call you he 
ward. I des dunno w’at po’r dat ward bus- 
iness gib ’im. I’se yeared en my day ob 
young gyurls mar’ed yere en mar’ed dar en 
dey ain’ sayin much ’bout who dey mar’y. 
Folks say dat wuz de way wid ole miss. I 
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reckermember dem days en I year ole 
marster’s fader talk’n wid her fader bout 
w’at dey call set’l’ments en portions. Den 
ole miss’s mammy tole me how her young 
mistis wuz cool ez a cowcumber, en how she 
say her folks know bes en she sat’sfied ; en 
den how she gib all her min’ ter w’at she call 
her trosso. Why honey, I des doin’ up tings 
ob dat ar trosso yit.”’ 

‘*That’s just the trouble with aunt,”’ said 
Miss Lou scornfully. ‘‘I don’t believe she 
ever had heart enough to love with.”’ 

‘* Well, I reckon ole marster is projeckin’ 
dis away. Ole miss, she settle down en tuck 
hole strong. She des kin’er fall inter he 
ways en mek tings hum wid de yard en 
house folks. She des a nachel-bawn house- 
keeper, en we uns all had ter stan’ roun’ en 
do ez she sed sud’n, we sutn’y did; en ole 
marster, he tink hit be des de same wid you.” 

‘But it won’t, mammy. I’m not like my 
aunt.”’ 

‘*Dat you ain’, honey, bless de Lawd ! Ole 
miss neber stan’ twix me en a whip, en she 
neber run fer my pipe en let her shol’er ache 
whiles Ismokes like aolehimage. I’seonly 
des a s’plainin’ how dey feels *bout yo 
mar’age.’”’ 

‘‘Ah, but mammy, you know how I feel 
about it. I won't marry my cousin if I can 
help it.”’ 

‘* Hit’s yo feelin’s, honey, w’at des riles up 
my in’erds so I cyant hardly wuck. Dat’s 
whar my projeckin’ gins out, en I’se kin’er 
stump’d ’bout hit. Dey’s gwine right long 
wid dere prep’ rations des ez ef dey cud do ez 
dey pleased. Dunno w’at de law is ’bout 
hit ef dere is any law in dese mux-up times. 
I’se des took clar off my foots wid all de go- 
in’s on. De fiel-han’s at de quarters is bilin’ 
ober wid ’citement,en dey’s sayin’ de Linkum 
men’s comin’ ter upset ebryting. Whar dey 
get de news fum I dunno. Dey sez ole 
marster is ’stracted en ole miss des put her 
thitl lips tergedder ez ef she gwine ter hab 
her way ter de las’ minute. Ez fer Marse 
Whately, you knows he al’ays hab his way, 
en ef dere isn’t eny way he mek it. You 
sez de min’ster en folks is comin’. Hit des 
stumps me fer dem ter go on so ef dey hasn’t 
de po’r.”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ said the girl desperate- 
ly, ‘‘they will have to use force all the 
way through. I'll never give my con- 
sent.’’ 
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‘‘P’raps w’en de min’ster see dat he won’ 
mar’y you.”’ 
‘‘That’s just my hope,’’ said the girl, 
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A quick step was heard and a moment 
later Mrs. Baron entered the cabin. Osten- 
sibly she came for some of the articles which 
Aun’ Jinky had ironed, but Miss Lou knew 
she was under surveillance and she departed 
without a word. On entering her room she 
found that her little hair-trunk had been 
packed and locked in her absence and that 
the key was gone. She felt that it was but 
another indignity, another phase of the 
strong quiet pressure urging her toward the 
event she so dreaded. A hunted, half-des- 
perate look came into her eyes, but she did 
not waver in her purpose. 

Mrs. Whately knocked but the girl would 
not admit her. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Baron said to Aun’ Jinky 
in parting, ‘‘See to it that you don't put 
foolish notions in my niece’s head. We 
are none of us in a mood for trifling to- 
day.’’ 

Then the old woman’s wrath burst out. 
‘You speck I’se afeared ter speak fer dat 
chile w’at stan’ by me so? Betteh be keerful 
yo’sef, mistis : you alls gettin on ve’y scarey 
groun’ wid Miss Lou. You tink you kin do 
wid her w’at you pleases des ez ef she a lil’ 
gyurl baby. I reckon her moder come out’n 
her grabe ter look arter you ef you ain’ keer- 
ful.’’ 

‘“ What do you mean by such language ?’’ 

‘‘T mean des dis, mistis. Ef you tinks 
Miss Lou ole anuff ter mar’y you know she 
ain’a chile. Ef sheain’ a chile she a woman. 
Does you tink you kin tromple on a wo- 
man? You kin tromple on me en I ain’ 
sayin’ not'n’, but yo cyant tromple on a 
w'ite woman like yo’sef. I tells yo you 
gittin’ on scarey groun’ wid Miss Lou.’’ 

‘If you both had sense you would know 
we are getting her off scarey ground, as you 
call it. All you have to do is to obey my 
orders and not meddle.’’ 

‘Ve’y well, mistis, I’se warn you,’’ said 
\un’ Jinky, sullenly returning to her work. 

‘‘Warn me of what?’’. But the old woman 
vould not vouchsafe another word. 

Mrs. Baron returned to the house, her lips 
ompressed with a firmer purpose to main- 
tain discipline on deck till the ship went 
down, ifthat was to be the end. Combined 
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with her cold, unimaginative temperament 
was a stronger and more resolute spirit than 
that of her husband, who now was chiefly 
governed by his life-long habit of persistence. 
He adhered to his purposes as a man at sea 
clings to the ship which he feels is going to 
pieces beneath him. 

Chunk and Scoville reached the Union 
camp in the gray dawn of the morning and 
the latter soon had an audience with the 
commanding officer, with whom he was a 
favorite scout. The small party which had 
been compelled to leave Scoville behind 
had brought important information, gained 
chiefly by the young man’s daring and ad- 
dress, and the general was very glad to see 
him again and to be assured of his escape. 

‘‘We are ready to move,’’ said the com- 
mander, ‘‘and the information brought in 
by your party has decided me to bear off to 
the southeast in order to meet the enemy 
approaching from the southwest. As soon 
as you are rested, Lieutenant Scoville 

‘* Sir! what?’ 

‘* Ves, I had recommended you for promo- 
tion and the order has come.”’ 

“If zeal in your service, sir—’’ began the 
scout, blushing proudly. 

“Yes, yes, I understand all that. I re- 
member the men who serve me well. As 
soon as you're able to start out in the same 
direction again I would like you to do so.”’ 

‘*T’m able now,”’ said Scoville eagerly, and 
then he briefly related the situation of affairs 
at the Oaks, concluding, ‘‘If I had twenty- 
five men I believe I could not only prevent 
the marriage but capture all the Confederates 
with their information. They have been 
scouting up toward us just as we were toward 
the enemy.”’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said the general, laughing. 
‘‘Perhaps the marriage may come off yet, 
only with another groom.”’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Scoville gravely. ‘‘ The 
girl befriended me in my sore need. She is 
as good and innocent asa child, and I would 
shield and respect her as I would my own 
sister.”’ 

‘‘That’s the right spirit, Lieutenant. I 
was not sure how far matters had gone—in 
fact, was only jesting.”’ 

Scoville made a hearty breakfast, and with- 
in an hour, at the head of over a score of men, 
was rapidly retracing his steps, Chunk fol- 
lowing in astate of wildelation. They both 
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had been furnished with fresh horses, and 
the tough, elastic sinews of the newly-fledged 
officer were terse with an unwonted excite- 
ment. If those tearful blue eyes of Miss Lou 
should welcome him as deliverer this would 
be the most memorable day of his life. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A WHIRLWIND OF EVENTS. 


WHATELY returned wearing a _ rather 
gloomy and angry aspect. He had threat- 
ened his negroes and stormed at them ; they 
had listened in sullen silence. The overseer 
had said, ‘‘ Hit’s the old story. They have 
heard that the Yanks are near and may come 
this way. Fact is, one doesn’t know what 
they haven’t heard. They hold together and 
keep mum. You can see that all discipline 
is at an end among ’em.’’ 

Whately could only give the man such 
directions as the emergency dictated, obtain 
some valuables, and return chafed and all the 
more bent upon securing out of the possible 
wreck the one object he most coveted. But 
Miss Lou puzzled him and perplexed them 
all. She had taken refuge in almost absolute 
silence, and was as unresponsive to Mrs. 
Whately’s endearments as to her uncle and 
aunt’s expostulations, while toward Whately 
she was positively freezing in her coldness. 
Troubled and inwardly enraged, he was yet 
more than ever determined to carry out his 
purpose. His orders to his men were given 
sharply and sternly, and his mood was so 
fierce that there was no longer any affecta- 
tion or assumption on his part. The girl’s 
heart fluttered with nameless fears, but she 
had the strength of will to maintain the cold, 
impassive demeanor she had resolved upon. 
She felt that it would be useless to make 
further effort to influence her kindred and 
that if she revealed her purpose to appeal to 
the clergyman, they might so prejudice his 
mind against her that he would not listen 
favorably. Fearing that this might be the 
case anyway, she found her thoughts turn- 
ing with increasing frequency tothe possible 
intervention of the Union scout. She both 
hoped for and feared his coming, supported 
as he would be, in this instance, by followers 
who might be so different from himself. She 
could not free her mind from the influence of 
the stories about Northern soldiers, and yet 
she was sure that as far as his power went, 
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they would all be protected. Indeed, one 
danger menaced so closely and threateningly 
she could scarcely think of anything else 
than escape and relief from it. 

As the sun began to sink in the west her 
uncle came to her door and said authorita- 
tively, ‘‘ Louise, I wish you to come down.”’ 

She obeyed without a word and entered 
the parlor where all were assembled, then 
noted with dismay that the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liams was already present. Her cousin 
sought to meet her gallantly, but she evaded 
him and took a seat. Mr. Baron began a 
sort of harangue. ‘‘ Louise,’’ he said, ‘‘as 
your guardian and in obedience to my sense 
of duty in a great responsibility, I have ap- 
proved of this marriage. I am convinced 
that the time will speedily come when you 
will be glad that I—that we all—were firm at 
this time. Both I and your aunt are grow- 
ing old. Troubles, sore indeed even for the 
young to endure, are upon us. I am not sure 
that a roof will cover our gray hairs much 
longer. Perhaps in the dead of this very 
night the ruthless enemy may come. Now, 
your aunt Whately’s carriage is at the door. 
A gallant soldier and a Confederate officer, 
the choice of all your kindred, is eager to 
give you his name and loving protection. 
He will take you far away from war’s rude 
alarms, with its attendant and horrible perils. 
We have no common foe to deal with, but 
monsters animated by unquenchable hatred 
and a diabolical spirit. I should betray my 
trust and be recreant to my duty did I not 
avail myself of the one avenue of safety still 
open to you. See, your cousin’s brave men 
are mounted, armed, and ready to act as your 
escort. Dr. Williams is here to perform his 
good offices, although other invited friends 
have not ventured from home in this time of 
peril which recent tidings prove to be in- 
creasing every hour. Ina few moments you 
will be an honored wife, on your way to a 
place of refuge, instead of a helpless girl 
whose defenders may be scattered or dead.”’ 

‘‘Truly, Miss Baron,”’ said the clergyman, 
rising and approaching, ‘‘ you cannot hesi- 
tate in circumstances like these.”’ 

Miss Lou felt her tongue clinging to the 
roof of her mouth, and could only say in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘‘ But I do not love my 
cousin—I do not wish to marry.”’ 

‘That may be your feeling at this moment. 
Indeed, circumstances are not conducive to 
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gentle amatory feelings, and all may seem 
sudden and hasty to you, but you must con- 
sider that your relatives in this emergency— 
indeed that all your neighbors—are doing 
many things and taking many precautions 
that would not be thought of in a time of se- 
curity. I have already sent my own family 
South, and now in your case and Mrs. 
Whately’s I feel that time is pressing. Will 
you please rise and take your cousin by the 
hand?’”’ 

She shook her head and remained motion- 
less. Whately advanced decisively, took her 
hand, and sought gently to draw her into 
position before the clergyman, His touch 
broke the spell, the paralysis of dread, and 
she burst out, ‘‘No, no, you cannot marry 
me when my whole soul protests. I will not 
be married !”’ 

‘‘Louise, I command you,’’ 
Baron excitedly. 

‘‘It makes no difference. I will not, I will 
not,’’ was the passionate and almost despair- 
ing response. 

‘‘Oh come, cousin, you are just excited, 
frightened, and off your balance,’’ said, 
Whately soothingly. 


began Mr. 


‘‘My dear Miss Baron,”’’ added the clergy- 


man, ‘‘let me reassure you. It is evident 
that you are a little nervous and hysterical. 
Pray be calm and trust your relatives to do 
what is best for you. I do not wonder that 
your nerves have given way and that——”’ 

‘“My nerves have not given way. Un- 
friended child that I am, I must not lose self- 
control. God grant that my w// does not 
give way.”’ 

‘‘ Unfriended !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Whately 
reproachfully. ‘‘Few girls in these times 
have so many to care and think for them. 
We are all bent on securing your welfare at 
every cost.”’ 

‘* Yes, at every cost to me.’’ 

‘‘ Dr. Williams sees the wisdom and reason- 
ibleness of our course. My son is even 
straining his sense of military duty to escort 
us to a place of safety, where you will still 
be among relatives.’’ 

‘Then let him escort me as his cousin, 
not wife,’’ cried the girl. 

‘‘But, Miss Baron, in the turmoil and con- 
fusion which may ensue you will be far safer 
as his wife,’’ Dr. Williams urged. ‘‘ I would 
have been glad if I could have given my 
daughter like protection. Truly, it is not 
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wise to be swayed by mere nervous excite- 
ment at such a time.”’ 

‘Oh, even you, from whom I hoped so 
much, are against me!”’ 

‘*No, my dear child,’’ replied the minister, 
earnestly and sincerely, ‘‘I am for you al- 
ways, but I cannot help seeing, with your 
relatives, that at present you are not in the 
quiet state of mind which would enable you 
to act wisely for yourself. What earthly 
motive could I have except your safety, wel- 
fare and happiness ?”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ said the girl, with a swift 
glance around and as if turning into stone, 
‘‘do your worst. I will never give my con- 
sent, zever /”’ 

They looked at each other perplexedly and 
inquiringly, as if to ask what should be 
done, when Perkins burst in at the back door 
of the hall-way shouting, ‘‘ The Yanks !”’ 

The girl sunk into a chair and covered her 
burning face for an instant. Deep in her 
soul she divined who her rescuer was, yet in 
the midst of her hope she felt a certain con- 
sciousness of guilt and fear. Mr. Baron, Dr. 
Williams, and the ladies, half-paralyzed, yet 
drawn by a dreadful fascination, approached 
the open windows. Mad Whately now 
played a better part. He was in full uni- 
form and his horse stood saddled without. 
He went to it, mounted with almost the 
swiftness of light, and was just in time to 
see the Federals sweep around the drive which 
led to the stables. Scoville had brought his 
little force by the familiar way of Aun’ 
Jinky’s cabin. Furious at being forestalled, 
and in obedience to a headlong courage 
which none disputed, Whately’s saber flashed 
instantly in the rays of the sinking sun, and 
his command, ‘‘ Charge !’’ rang clear, with- 
out a second’s hesitancy. 

The order echoed in the girl’s heart and 
she felt that she had too much at stake not 
to witness the conflict. Her own high spirit 
also prompted the act, and in a moment she 
was out on the veranda. She saw her cousin 
spur directly toward the leader of the Fed- 
erals, in whom she recognized the Union 
scout. His men came galloping after him, 
but seemed more inclined to envelop and 
surround the Confederates than to engage in 
hand-to-hand conflicts. The latter were ex- 
perienced veterans and quickly recognized 
that they were being overpowered and that 
there was no use in throwing away their 
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lives. Hasty shots were fired, a few sabers 
clashed, but the demand, ‘Surrender !”’ 
heard on all sides, was so well enforced by 
the aspect of the situation that compliance 
soon began. Scoville and Whately, with 
those immediately about them, maintained 
the conflict. The two young officers were 
evenly matched as swordsmen, although the 
Federal was the larger, stronger, and cooler 
man. As a result, their duel was quickly 
terminated by the loss of Whately’s saber, 
wrenched from his hand. Then the point of 
his foe’s weapon threatened his throat, and 
the word ‘‘ Surrender!’’ was thundered in 
his ears. 

Instead of complying, he fell from his 
horse as if shot, lay still an instant, and then 
in the confusion of the mé/ée glided through 
an adjacent basement door and disappeared. 
Seeing him fall, his mother uttered a wild 
shriek and gave way to almost hysterical 
grief. A backward glance revealed to 
Whately that the fight was lost, or rather 
that it had been hopeless from the first, and 
his one thought now was to escape and lead 
back a larger force for the purposes of both 
rescue and vengeance. Gaining a rear door, 


a bound took him to some shrubbery. A 


second later he was behind the kitchen. 
Aun’ Suke saw him, threw up her hands, and 
uttered an inarticulate cry. A moment or 
two more and he was in the stable, leading 
out a horse. All attention was now so con- 
centrated in front of the mansion that he was 
not observed. He took only time to slip on 
a bridle, then springing on the animal’s bare 
back, he struck into a field behind a clump 
of trees. Putting the horse to a run, he was 
soon beyond successful pursuit. Some of 
his own men had seen him fall before they 
were driven back, and believed that he was 
either wounded or dead ; thronging Federals, 
unaware of the circumstances, occupied the 
ground, and only Miss Lou, with an im- 
mense burden lifted from her heart, saw his 
ruse and flight. She wished him well sin- 
cerely if he would only leave her to herself. 
Hastening to Mrs. Whately she speedily 
restored the lady with assurances of her 
son’s escape, then with her joined the group 
on the veranda. Mr. Baron, in the crisis 
of his affairs and as the head of the family, 
maintained a dignity and composure which 
of late had been lacking. 

Scoville paid no heed to them until every 
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vestige of resistance had ceased and the 
Confederates were disarmed and collected as 
prisoners. Then sitting on his horse in front 
of the piazza steps he rapidly gave his orders. 
His first act was to send a vidette down the 
avenue toward the main road; then he se- 
lected five men, saying, ‘‘ Take charge of the 
stables, barn, and out-buildings. Keep them 
as they are and permit no one to approach 
without my written orders,”’ 

At this moment the field-hands, who had 
been surging nearer and nearer, sent forward 
a sort of improvised deputation. They ap- 
proached bowing, with hats in hand and 
wistful looks in their eyes. Were these in 
truth the messengers-+of freedom of whom 
they had heard so much? Mr. Baron almost 
gnashed his teeth as he witnessed this action 
on the part of his property. 

‘*Mars’r,’’ said the spokesman, ‘‘I reckon 
you got good news for we uns.”’ 

“‘Yes, good news. You are all free.’’ His 
words rang out so that they were heard by 
every one. Shouts and cries of exultation 
followed like an echo, and ragged hats were 
tossed high in joy. 

The young soldier raised his hand with a 
warning and repressive gesture. In the 
silence that ensued he added, ‘‘ My men here 
are both free and white, yet they must obey 
orders. So must you. Go back to your 
quarters and prove yourselves worthy of 
freedom by quiet behavior and honesty. If 
I find any one, black or white, acting the 
part of a thief while I am in charge it will go 
hard with him. The general will be here to- 
morrow and he will advise you further.”’ 

His words found immediate acceptance, 
the negroes returned toward the quarters, 
laughing and chatting joyously, while not 
a few wiped tears of deep emotion from their 
eyes. The long expected day had come. 
They little knew what the future had in 
store for them, but this was the beginning of 
a new era and the fulfillment of a great hope. 

Scoville now dismounted and gave the 
reins to Chunk, who stood near with a droll 
assumption of soldier-like stiffness and obliv- 
ion to all the well-known faces. Mounting 
the steps, cap in hand, the young officer ap- 
proached Mr. Baron, who was becoming a 
little assured that the orders thus far heard 
had not included a general application of the 
torch. 

‘Mr. Baron, I presume ?”’ said Scoville. 
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‘Yes, sir,’’ was the stiff reply. 

‘‘The ladies of your household, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘‘ They are.’’ 

Scoville bowed ceremoniously to each, 
giving Miss Lou no other sign of recogni- 
tion than a humorous twinkle in his eye. 
‘‘ Ladies,’’ he began, ‘‘ since it is the fortune 
of war that I must have command here for a 
brief time, I hasten to assure you that we 
shall give as little annoyance as possible. 
A few men on both sides were wounded, and 
I fear that the officer commanding your 
men was killed. At least I saw him fall. 
The night is warm and still and I can make 
a hospital here on the piazza with a little 
aid from you. Please dismiss all further 
fears. Unless we are attacked, the night 
shall pass quietly. Each and every one 
will be treated with respect and courtesy. 
I must request of you, however, sir,’’ address- 
ing Mr. Baron, ‘‘ food for myself and men 
and forage for our horses.’’ 

‘‘T suppose you will take them anyway,”’ 
growled the unwilling host. 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ replied Scoville, giving him 
a steady look.’’ ‘*Do you expect us to go 
I shall do my duty as a soldier 
and an officer, as well as deport myself as a 
gentleman.’’ 

There was nothing left for Mr. Baron but 
to give his directions to Perkins, or for the 
ladies but to make preparations for the im- 
provised hospital. Miss Lou gratefully rec- 
ognized that Scoville did not intend to com- 
promise her in the least nor reveal his pre- 
vious acquaintance unless it should become 
known through no fault of his. She lin- 
gered a moment as Dr. Williams stepped 
forward and asked, ‘‘ May I be permitted to 
return to my home ?’’ 

‘I trust so, certainly, sir, but my duty 
requires brief explanation on your part and 
pledges that you will take no hostile action. 
We are not among friends you know.”’ 

‘IT can very readily account for myself, 
sir,’’ was the stiff response. ‘‘I was sum- 
moned here to perform a wedding ceremony 
which your most inopportune arrival pre- 
vented. I am a man of peace, not of war, 
yet I cannot and will not give any pledges.”’ 

‘It is scarcely fair then, sir, for you to 
take refuge in your calling, but I will waive 
that point. I must warn you, however, that 
we can give protection to those only who do 
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not seek to harm us. 
Good evening, sir.”’ 

He had extracted from the clergyman the 
fact that he had arrived in time, and he 
again gave the girl in the doorway a mirth- 
ful glance, then turned on his heel to attend 
to his military duties. 

Miss Lou hastened to her room with hot 
cheeks. 


You are at liberty. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS. 


SCOVILLE soon learned that his opponent, 
so far from being killed or even wounded, 
had escaped. He was not much worried by 
this fact, believing that before the Confeder- 
ate officer could reach his friends and bring 
back an attacking force, the Federal column 
would put in an appearance. Indeed, he 
was glad that the family upon which he had 
quartered himself could not associate him 
with so terrible a calamity. The young 
girl might not wish to marry her cousin, yet 
be sorry if he were fatally or even seriously 
wounded, while the rest of household would 
be plunged in the deepest distress. Although 
a resolute soldier, Scoville was a kind- 
hearted fellow, and disposed to take the 
most genial views of life that circumstances 
permitted. There was a humor about his 
present situation which he relished exceed- 
ingly. He was buoyant over the inter- 
rupted wedding and bent upon disappointing 
Mr. Baron in all his gruesome expectations 
in regard to the Yankees. There should be 
discipline, order, quiet, and an utter absence 
of all high-tragedy. He cautioned his men 
against the slightest tendency to excess, 
even forbidding the chaffing of the negroes 
and noisiness. A steer, a pig, and some 
fowls were killed for supper, and the wood 
for cooking it was taken from an ample 
pile in the rearof the house. Happily, none 
were seriously wounded, and as veterans 
were able to do much for one another, while 
an eldery man in the troop who had some 
rude surgical experience, supplemented 
their efforts. Miss Lou speedily joined her 
aunts in rummaging materials for bandages, 
and the performance of humane duty by the 
eldery ladies dulled the edge of the terrible 
truth that they were in the hands of the 
Yankees. True, they had to admit to them- 
selves that the young soldier did not appear 
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like a ‘‘ruthless monster’? and that his 
conduct thus far had been almost ceremoni- 
ously polite; yet all this might be but a 
blind on the part of a cunning and unscru- 
pulous foe. 

When they came down to the veranda with 
the materials required, the unscrupulous foe 
met them, cap in hand, thanked them 
courteously, and gave his entire attention to 
the wounded, treating the men of both sides 
alike. Mrs. Whately, in glad reaction from 
overwhelming fear concerning her son’s 
safety, offered her services in behalf of the 
few wounded Confederates and they were 
readily accepted. Before she was aware of 
it she found herself conferring with the 
young officer and the surgical trooper in re- 
gard to the best treatment of the injuries. 
Having long been mistress of a plantation 
and accustomed to act promptly when any 
of her slaves were hurt, she now proved a 
valuable auxiliary. When the soldiers with 
whom she sympathized were attended to, 
her kindness of heart led her on to the Fed- 
erals, who thanked her as gratefully as if 
they were not depraved Yankees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baron had retired to the 


parlor, where they sat in state, awaiting in 
gloomy fortitude the darker developments 
of what they deemed the supreme tragedy of 


their lives. Miss Lou was flitting in and 
out, getting lint and other articles required 
by Mrs. Whately. She found it no easy 
matter to maintain the solemnity of aspect 
which her guardians thought appropriate to 
the occasion, but was assisted in this effort 
by her genuine pity for the wounded. In 
her joyous relief at escape from a hated 
union her heart was light indeed. She had, 
moreover, no slight sense of humor, and was 
just bubbling over with mirth at the fact 
that although the Yankee monsters, from 
whom it was said she must be rescued at 
every cost, were masters of the situation, 
they were engaged in nothing more ruthless 
than feeding their horses, preparing supper, 
and caring for the wounded. The most de- 
licious thing of all was that one of the chief 
prophets of evil, her Aunt Whately, was 
aiding in the last-named task. Her exulta- 
tion was increased when she brought the 
last article required and Scoville said with his 
genial smile, so well remembered, ‘‘I think 
I can:assure you now, Miss Baron, that all 
will do very well. We are deeply indebted 
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to this lady (bowing to Mrs. Whately) 
whose services have been as skillful as hu- 
mane.”’ 

Now one of the things on which Mrs. 
Whately most prided herself was the gener- 
ally accepted belief that she was as good as 
a country physician in an emergency, and 
she could not refrain from a slight and 
gracious acknowledgement of Scoville’s 
words. As they drew near to the door she 
said hesitatingly, ‘‘ Perhaps, sir, I should 
make an acknowledgement of deep indebted- 
ness to you. I saw your saber raised and 
pointed at my son’s throat. Could you 
not have killed him had you so wished?”’ 

‘*Ah ! this is Mrs. Whately. Believe me, 
madam, we are not so blood-thirsty as to wish 
to kill, or even to injure, except so far as 
the necessities of war require. If you wit- 
nessed the brief conflict you must have ob- 
served that my effort was to capture rather 
than to destroy your son’s force.’’ 

‘* We all could not help seeing that,’’ cried 
Miss Lou eagerly. 

‘*T could not help seeing also, Miss Baron, 
that you exposed yourself to danger like a 
veteran, and I was anxious indeed lest a 
stray bullet might harm you. It was well 
you were not armed or we might have fared 
worse,’’ and there was so much mirth in his 
dark eyes that she turned away to hide her 
conscious blushes. 

‘* Well, sir,’? resumed Mrs. Whately with 
emotion, ‘‘it is not easy to bless our ene- 
mies in this cruel war of aggression, but I 
must express my gratitude to one who 
stayed his hand when my son’s life was 
within his power.”’ 

“‘T trust, madam, he may live to care for 
you in your declining years, and to become 
a good loyal citizen.’’ 

‘He is loyal, sir,’’ replied Mrs. Whately 
with gentle dignity, ‘‘ to the only author- 
ity he recognizes,’’ and with a bow she re- 
tired. 

Miss Lou lingered a moment and said 
earnestly, ‘‘Ithank you. You are verycon- 
siderate.”’ 

His face so lighted up that it was almost 
boyish in its expression of pleasure as he 
answered with the pride and confidence of 
one sure of sympathy, ‘‘ This is a jolly day 
forme. I was made an officer this morning, 
and now, best of all, Iam paying a little of 
my debt to you.’’ 
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She put her finger on her lips and shook 
her head, but the smile she gave him over 
her shoulder was reassuring. He promptly 
started on a round among his men again to 
see that the prisoners were properly guarded, 
and that all was going as he wished. 

‘‘Louise,’’ said Mrs. Baron, as the girl 
appeared in the parlor door, ‘‘it would be 
far more decorous if you would remain 
here with your uncle and myself.”’ 

Miss Lou took a seat in the darkest corner 
that she might be less open to observation 
while she calmed the tumult of her feelings. 
So much had happened that she must catch 
her breath and think what it allmeant. Mr. 
Baron began gloomily, ‘‘ Well, the dreaded 
hour which I hoped and prayed never to see 
has come. We are helpless and in the 
hands of our enemies. Only God knows 
what an hour will bring forth ‘a 

‘‘ He has brought deliverance,"’ cried Mrs. 
Whately, entering. ‘‘I questioned Aun’ 
Suke, thinking that she might have seen 
Madison if he left the house. She did see 
him safe and sound. She also saw him get 
a horse and ride away.”’ 

‘Ah, poor boy ! how different was his de- 


parture from what he had every reason to 


hope and expect !’’ replied Mr. Baron. ‘‘I 
should think your heart would be remorse- 
ful, indeed, Louise, when you picture your 
cousin flying from his kindred and home, 
alone and sad, tortured meanwhile by 
thoughts of the fate which has overtaken us.”’ 

‘‘T’msure, uncle, we are all sitting quietly 
inthe parlor. That does not seem very dread- 
ful.’’ 

“You little know, young woman, you 
little realize the cunning depravity——”’ 

‘“There now, brother,’’? interposed Mrs. 
Whately, ‘‘we must not think evil until 
we see more evidence of it, even in Yan- 
kees. ,I admit that I am most wonderfully 
and agreeably disappointed. The young offi- 
cer in whose hands we are might have 
killed my son, but did not. I must at least 
be just to such a man.” 

‘And you know he has been polite to us 
all, and told us to dismiss our fears,’’ added 
Miss Lou demurely. 

‘It would almost seem, Louise, that you 
welcomed these invaders. I am too old and 
well informed not to know that this suave 
manner he affects is designed to lull us into 
a sense of false security.’’ 
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At this moment a firm step was heard on 
the veranda, followed by a rap from the brass 
knocker. They knew it was Scoville, and 
Mr. Baron rose and advanced to the parlor 
entrance. He assumed the solemn aspect of 
one who now must face the exactions and 
wrongs which he had predicted, and his 
wifé tremblingly followed, to perish at his 
side if need be. But the invader barely 
stepped within the’hall and stood uncovered 
as he said politely, ‘‘ Mr. Baron, I have now 
practically made my dispositions for the 
night. There is no reason why your domes- 
tic routine should not be resumed as usual. 
As I said before, I pledge you my word you 
shall not be disturbed unless we are at- 
tacked. Good evening, sir. Good evening, 
ladies,’’ and he bowed and withdrew, leav- 
ing the old gentleman speechless in the utter 
reversal of all that he had declared would 
take place. No plundering, no insults, no 
violence. On thecontrary, even his beloved 
routine might be resumed. He turned around 
to his wife and sister almost gasping, ‘‘ Is 
this some deep-laid plot ?’’ 

‘*Tt certainly must be,’’ echoed his wife. 

Miss Lou turned away quickly and stuffed 
her handkerchief in her mouth to prevent 
laughing outright. 

Her uncle caught her in the act and was 
instantly in a rage. 

‘*Shame upon you !’’ he cried. 
without and traitors within.’’ 

This charge touched the girl to the quick 
and she replied with almost equal anger, 
‘“‘l’m no traitor. Where has your loyalty 
to me been to-day? Look at me, uncle, and 
fix the fact in your mind, once for all, that 
I am neither a child nor an idiot. God has 
given me a mind and a conscience as truly 
as to you, and I shalluse them. This North- 
ern officer says we are safe. I believe it and 
you will know it in the morning. Now I 
simply insist that you and aunt treat me with 
the respect due to my years and station. I’ve 
endured too much to-day to be patient under 
anything more. I meant no disrespect to 
you in laughing, but I cannot help being 
glad that instead of all sorts of horrible 
things happening we are treated with simple 
and even delicate politeness.”’ 

‘* Yes, brother,’’ added Mrs. Whately, ‘‘as 
far as this man is concerned, you must revise 
your opinions. There is no deep-laid plot— 
nothing but what is apparent. I must also 
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urge upon you and sister a change in your 
treatment of Louise. She will be far more 
ready to fulfill our hopes when led by affec- 
tion.’’ 

‘* Well, well, that I should live to see this 
day !’’ groaned Mr. Baron. My ward virtu- 
ally says that she will do as she plea 
The slaves have been told that they e 
free and so can do as they please. Hele 
forth I suppose I am to speak to my niece 
with bated breath, and be at beck and 
call ofevery Sambo on the pla@yp”’ 

“You are not ‘weltering in your own 
blood,’ uncle, and the y: is not blazing 


over our heads,’”’ replie@@fiss Lou quietly. 
‘You have merely been tld that you could 
have supper when it pleased you and then 
sleep in peace and safety. Aunt, I will 
thank you for the key of my trunk. I wish 
to put my things back in their places.”’ 

Mrs. Baron took it from her pocket without 
a word, and Miss Lou went to her room. 

True to her nature, Mrs. Whately began to 
pour oil on the lacerated feelings of her 
brother and sister-in-law. ‘‘ Louise is right,’ 
she said. ‘‘ Things are so much better than 
we expected—than they might have been, 
that we should raise our hearts in thankful- 
ness. Just think! If this Northern officer 
is what you fear, why would he have spared 
my son, whom he might have killed in fair 
battle? In his conduct toward the wounded 
he showed a good, kindly spirit. I can’t 
deny it; and he has been as polite to us as 
one of our own officers could have been. 
Think how different it all might have been 
— my brave son desperately wounded or dead, 
and unscrupulous men sacking the house ! 
I need not refer to darker fears. I must say 
that I feel like meeting courtesy with court- 
esy. Since this Yankee behaves like a gen- 
erous foe I would like to prove that Southern 
rebels and slave-drivers, as we are called, can 
equal him in all the amenities of life which 
the situation permits.’’ 

‘*O sister!’’ cried Mrs. Baron, ‘‘even a 
cup of tea would choke me if I drank it in 
his presence.”’ 

But Mr. Baron had lighted his pipe, and 
reason and Southern pride were asserting 
themselves under its soothinginfluence. At 
last he said, ‘‘ Well, let us have supper any 
way. It is already after the hour.”’ 

‘* Supper has been ready this long time, as 
you know,”’ replied his wife, ‘‘ only I never 


dreamed of such a guest as has been sug- 
gested.’’ 

‘* Of course, sister, I only said what I did 
as a suggestion,’’ Mrs. Whately answered 
with dignity. ‘ ig your own home. 
I merely felt re 

hould have a chance to sa¥ 
tude and uncivilized that we couldn't appge- 
ciate good treatment when we received it. 
There’s no harm in gaining his good-will, 
either, for he said that his general, with the 
main force, would be here to-morrow.’’ 

‘Mrs. Baron,’’ said her husband in strong 
irritation, ‘‘don’t you see there is nothing 
left for us to do? No matter how things 
turn out, the presence of these Yankees in- 
volves what is intensely disagreeable. If 
sister is right in regard to this man—and I 
suppose I must admit she is till I know him 
better—he has made it necessary for our own 
self-respect to treat him with courtesy. Our 
pride will not permit us to accept this from 
him and make no return. It may be Yankee 
cunning which led him to foresee this, for I 
suppose it is pleasing to many of the tribe to 
gain their ends by /fimesse. Probably if this 
doesn’t secure them, he will try harsher 
methods. Any way, as long as he plays at 
the game of courtesy we, as sister says, 
should teach him that we know what the 
word means. The mischief is that you never 
can know just what a Yankee is scheming 
for or aiming at.’’ 

‘* Well, brother, supposing your words are 
true, as I do not think they are in this in- 
stance, it is due to our dignity that we act 
like sincere people who are above even sus- 
pecting unworthy motives. We do not com- 
promise ourselves in the matter. We only 
meet courtesy with courtesy, like well-bred 
people.”’ 

‘“ Well, so be it then. In fact, I would 
like to ask this man what he and those he 
represents can hope to gain by invasion 
equaled only by that of the Goths and Van- 


dals.”’ 
CHAPTER XIV. 


A THREAT. 


THE moment Chunk believed that Scoville 
could dispense with his services for a time he 
made his way promptly to the back veranda 
and gave a low, peculiar whistle which Zany 
recognized. He had ceased in her estimation 
to be merely a subject for infinite jest. 
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Though not very advanced in the scale of 
civilization, she was influenced by qualities 
which appealed to her mind, and possessed 
many traitscommon tohersex. His shrewd- 
ness and coura good his lack 
ofinches. ; s in favor with 
the ‘* heac i%nan,’’ and Zany belonged 
to that class “ever ready to greet the rising 
sun. While all this was true, she could not 
be herself and abandon her coquettish im- 
pulses and disposition to tease. She came 
slowly from the dining-room and looked over 
Chunk’s head as if she could not see him. 
Bent on retaliation, he stepped behind her, 
lifted her in his powerful arms and carried 
her on a full run to some screening shrub- 
bery, she cuffing his ear soundly all the way. 
Setting her down, he remarked quietly, 
‘Now I reckon you kin fin’ me.’’ 

Yo wool git gray fo’ you fin’ me agin’,”’ 
she replied, making a feint of starting for 
the house. 

‘‘ Berry well, Miss Zany. 
want ter be a free gyurl. 


I see you doesn’t 
I’se tell Marse 
Scoville you no ’count niggah.”’ 
‘“W’at you want anyhow, imperdence?’’ 
‘‘T wants sump’ntereat. Does you’spects 


I kin ride all night en all day ter brung you 
freedom, en den not eben git a good word? 


You ain’ fit fer freedom. I’se tell some 
natchel bawn fool ter gib you a yaller rib’on 
en den dere be two ob you.”’ 

‘La now, Chunk,’’ she replied, coming 
back, ‘‘ef I wuz lookin’ fer a fool I des stay 
right yer. Ef you git a pa’r ob steps en look 
in my face you'd see I’se betteh fren’ ter you 
ner you terme. You stay yere and I brings 
you w’at you tink a heap on mor’n me,”’ and 
now she darted away with intentions satis- 
factory to her stragetic admirer. 

Chunk grinned and soliloquized, ‘‘ Reckon 
[kin fotch dat gyurl roun’ wid all her con- 
trariations. Ides likes her skittishness, but 
I ain’ tellin her so, kaze I gwine ter hab 
my han's full as ’tis.’’ 

Zany soon returned with a plate well 
heaped, for at the time her argus-eyed mis- 
tress was sitting in the parlor, awaiting 
whatever fate the ruthless Yankees might im- 
pose. Chunk sat Turk-fashion on the ground 
and fell to as if famished, meanwhile listen- 
ing eagerly to the girl’s account of what had 
happened during his absence. 

Hi!’’ said Zany disdainfully, ‘‘ you’d 
mek lub ter Aun’ Suke ef she fed yo’.”’ 
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‘*T kin mek mo’n lub,’’ Chunk answered, 
nodding at her porteutously ; ‘‘I kin mek 
mischief.’’ 

‘*Reckon you do dat anyhow.’’ 

““See yere, Zany, does you tink Marse 


ville a fool?’’ 
b co’se not.”’ 


ee" he doesn't tink me a fool. Whose 
*pinion’s wuth de mos’? Who took keer on 
‘im? Who got ’im off safe right un’er de 
nose ob one q@ Whately’s sogers ? Who 
brung ’im ba es in time ter stop dat ar 
mar’ageen gib we uns freedom ? You mighty 
peart, but you got @@eap ter larn fo’ youcut 
yo’ eye-tooths.”’ 

‘*Some folks gits dere eye-tooths en don’ 
git nuthin’ wid ’em,’’ Zany remarked non- 
chalantly. ‘‘I’se ’mit dough dat you comin’ 
on, Chunk. W’en you gits growd up you’se 
be right smart.’’ 

‘*T doesn’t min’ de foolishness ob yo talk, 
Zany,’’ Chunk replied coolly, between his 
huge mouthfuls. ‘‘ Dat’sin yo, en you kyant 
he’p hit any mo’n a crow cawin’. I’se alus 
mek ’lowance fer dat. I des ’proves dis 
’casion ter zort you ter be keerful w’at you 
does. Dere’s gwine ter be mighty ticklish 
times—sorter flash-bang times, yer know. 
I’se a free man—des ez free as air, en I’se 
hired mysef ter Marse Scoville ter wait on 
‘im. I’se growd up a nuff ter know he kin 
tek de shine off eny man I eber see, or you 
neider. He yo boss now well ez mine. I’se 
gib ’im a good rerport on youef I kin. I’se 
feard, howsomeber, dat he say you outgrowed 
yo sense.’’ 

‘*Dar now, Chunk, you puttin on mo’ airs 
dan Marse Scoville hissef. He des ez perlite 
ter marster en ole miss ez ef he come ter pay 
his ’spects ter dem en he look at Miss Lou ez 
a cat do at cream.”’ 

‘Hi! datso? Nowon’er he want ter git 
ahaid ob de parson en dat weddin’ business.”’ 

‘*Oh, you orful growd up en ain’ fin’ dat 
out.’’ 

‘*T ’spicioned it. 
me is ter he’p ‘im.’’ 

‘‘La, now,’’ replied Zany, proposing to 
give a broad hint at the same time, ‘‘I ain’ 
gwine ter he’p no man in sech doin’s. De 
cream neber goes ter de cat.’’ 

‘* Yere, tek de plate, Zany, wid my tanks,”’ 
said Chunk, rising. ‘‘ Sech cream ez you gits 
orful sour ef de cat doesn’t fin’ itsud’n. I’se 
took my ’zert now,’’ and he snatched her up 


Well, de ting fer you'n 
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again and kissed her on the way back to the 
veranda. 4 

This time his performances were seen by 
Aun’ Suke, who stood in the kitchen door. 
She snatched up a pail of water, exclaiming, 
‘I cool you uns off, I sut’ny will. Sech 


goin’s on!"’ Butthey were too quick for her.” 


Zany pretended to be as irate as she Was 
secretly pleased, while Chunk caused the old 
woman to boil over with rage by declaring, 
‘‘ Aun’ Suke, I sen’ a soger yere ter hab yo 
’rested for ’zorderly conduct.”’ 

‘*Ef you eber comes ter dis kitchen agin 
I'se emty de pot ob bilin’ water on yo,” 
cried Aun’ Suke, retreating to her do- 
main. 

‘‘Ef you does, you get yosef ober haid en 
years in hot water,’’ Chunk answered with 
exasperating sang froid. ‘‘ You niggahs 
gwine ter fin’ out who’s who on dis planta- 
tion fo’ yo nex’ birth-day.”’ 

Zany’s only response was a grimace, and 
he next carried his exaggerated sense of im- 
portance to his granny'scabin. He hadseen 
Aun’ Jinky and spoken a few reassuring 
words as he passed with Scoville’s attacking 
force. Since that time she had donea power 
of ‘‘ projeckin’ ’’ over her corn-cob pipe, but 
events were now hurrying toward conclu- 
sions beyond her ken. It has already been 
observed that Aun’ Jinky was a neutral 
power. As yet, the weight of her decision had 
been cast neither for the North nor South, 
while the question of freedom remained to 
be smoked over indefinitely. There was no 
indecision in her mind, however, in regard 
to her young mistress, and greater even than 
her fears when she heard the sounds of con- 
flict was her solicitude over the possibility of 
a forced marriage. Since she was under the 
impression that her cabin might soon become 
again the refuge of one or the other of the 

contending powers, possibly of Miss Lou 
" herself, she left the door ajar and was on the 
alert. 

‘*Hi dar! granny,’’ cried Chunk, the first 
to appear, ‘‘dat’s right. Now you kin smoke 
in peace, fer you own yosef. Nobody come 
bossin’ you yere any mo’.”’ 

‘*Don’ you git so bumptious all at onct,”’ 
said Aun’ Jinky. ‘‘Does you ’spec de hull 
top’s gwine ter be tu’ned right ober down- 
‘erds in er day? But dar! you ain’ no ’sper- 
‘ence. Yo stomack emty en yo haid light. 
Draw up now en tell me de news. Tell me 
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sud’n ’bout Miss Lou. 
mar’d?”’ 

‘*Yah! yah! Marse Scoville’s so’d ud cut 
de knot ef dey had.”’ 

‘‘Dat’s des ez much ez you knows. All 
de so’ds eber flash kyant cut dat ar knot ’less 
dey kill Marser Whately.”’ 

‘Dat min’s me ob someting ter’ble quar. 
Marse Scoville had he so’d pintin’ right agin 
Mad Whately’s neck en yit he ain’ jab ’im. 
Dat same Mad Whately gwine ter mek a 
heap ob trouble fer he got clean off.’’ 

‘*Marse Scoville know dat ef he kill a man 
right straight wid he own han’ he spook come 
and mek a heap mo’ trouble.’’ 

‘*Hi! didn’t tink o’ dat. 

‘*Betteh tink right smart, Chunk. You'se 
gittin top-heaby ef you is sho’t. Now tell 
me all ’bout de mar’age.”’ 

‘*Dey ain’ nomar’age. Zany tole me how 
Miss Lou say she ain’ neber ’sent, en den fo’ 
dey could say dere lingo ober her en mar’y 
her des ez dey would a bale ob cotton, up 
rides Marse Scoville en put his so’d troo 
eberyting. He tell us we all free en——”’ 

‘*En eat yo supper. Iain done projeckin’ 
’bout dis freedom business. How we uns 
gwine ter be free ’less Marse Scoville stay 
yere en kep us free?’’ 

‘*Zany guv me my supper en——”’ 

‘*Dar now, Iain’ no mo’ count. Zany gob- 
ble you aready. I des stick ter my chim'ly 
corner.”’ 

‘Howdy, Aun’ Jinky,’’ cried Scoville, 
coming in briskly. ‘‘ Well, you see I’m back 
again as I promised.’’ 

‘* You welcome, a hun’erd times welcome, 
kaze you keep my young mistis fum bein’ 
mar’ed right slap gin her own feelin’s ter her 
cousin.”’ 

‘““Pshaw! Aun’ Jinky. No one can marry 
a girl against her will in this country.”’ 

‘‘Dat des de question Miss Lou en me 
projeckin’ ’bout dis berry mawnin’. She 
gyardeens went straight along ez ef dey had 
de po’r, dey sut’ny did. Dat’s w’at so upset 
Miss Lou’n me. De po’r ob gyardeens is 
sump’n I cyant smoke out straight, en I des 
lak ter know how much dey 4iz do. Ole 
marster alus manage her prop’ty en we wuz 
flustrated w'en we see ’im en Mad Whately 
en he moder en ole misus en all gittin’ ready 
fer de weddin’ des ez ef hit was comin’ like 
sun-up sho’.”’ 

‘It was a shame,”’ cried Scoville angrily. 


Did dey git her 
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‘‘They were seeking to drive her into sub- 
mission by strong, steady pressure, but if 
she insisted on her right——’’ 

‘‘Dat des w’at she did, Marse Scoville, 
she say she neber 'sent, ~eder,’’ Chunk in- 
terrupted. 

‘“Then the whole Southern Confederacy 
could not have married her—she ought to 
know it.’’ 

‘Well, you mus’ be ’siderate, Marse 
Scoville. Miss Lou know a heap ’bout some 
tings en she des achile’bout odertings. Ole 
marster en misus al’ays try ter mek her tink 
dat only w’at dey say is right en nuthin’ 
else, en dey al’ays ’low ter her dat she gwine 
ter mar’y her cousin some day, en she al’ays 
‘low ter me she don wan’ter.”’ 

‘“Poor child! she does need a friend in 
very truth. What kind of a man is this 
Mad Whately anyway, that he could think 
of taking part in such a wrong?’’ 

‘‘He de same kin’ ob man dat he wuz a 
boy,’’ Chunk answered. ‘‘ Den he kick en 
howl till he git w’at he want. ’Skuse me, 
Marse Scoville, but I cyant hep tinkin’ you 
mek big ’stake dat you didn’t jab ’im w’en 
you hab de chance.”’ 


‘‘Chunk,’’ was the grave answer, ‘‘ if you 
are going to wait on me you must learn my 
I’d no more kill a man when it was 
not essential than I would kill you this 
Soldiers are not butchers.”’ 
‘Granny sez how you wuz feared on his 


ways. 


minute. 
spook is 

‘‘Bah ! you expect to be free, yet remain 
slaves to such fears? My horse knows better. 
Come, Aun’ Jinky, I’d rather you would give 
me some supper than your views on spooks.”’ 

‘‘Leftenant,’’ said Perkins, the overseer, 
from the door, ‘‘ Mr. Baron pr’sents his com- 
pliments en gives you a invite to supper.”’ 

Scoville thought a moment, then answered, 
‘‘Present mine in return, and say it will give 
me pleasure to accept.”’ 

‘Bress de Lawd! you gwine ter de big 
Not dat I ’grudges cookin’ fer you 
w’eneber you come, but I des wants you ter 
took a ’tunerty ter advise dat po’ chile bout 
she rights en de mar’age question.”’ 

After assuring himself that the overseer 
was out of earshot, Scoville said almost stern- 
ly, ‘‘ Aun’ Jinky, you and Chunk must not 
say one word of my ever having been here 
It might make your young mistress 
a great deal of trouble, and I should be sorry 


house. 


before. 
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indeed if I ever caused her any trouble what- 
ever.’’ Then as he made his way to the 
mansion he smilingly soliloquized, ‘‘ I don’t 
know of any other question concerning 
which I would rather give her advice, nor 
would it be wholly disinterested, I fear, if 
I had a chance. At this time to-morrow,”’ 


he sighingly concluded, ‘‘I may be miles 


away or dead. Poor unsophisticated child ! 
I never was touched so close before as now 
by her need of a friend who cared more for 
her than his own schemes.”’ 

Chunk following at a respectful distance 
became aware that the overseer was glower- 
ing at him. ‘‘Betteh ‘libe yo min’ Marse 
Perkins,’’ he remarked condescendingly. 

‘‘You infernal, horse-stealing nigger 
was the low response. 

‘‘Hi! Marse Perkins, you kin growl, but 
you muzzled all de same.”’ 

‘* The muzzle may be off before many mo’ 
sunsets, en then you’ll find my teeth in 
your throat,’’ said the man under his breath, 
and his look was so dark and vindictive that 
even in his elation Chunk became uneasy. 


» 


CHAPTER XV. 
MISS LOU EMANCIPATED. 


NATURE had endowed Scoville with a 
quick, active mind, and circumstances had 
developed its power and capacity to a degree 
scarcely warranted by his age. Orphaned 
early in life, compelled to hold his own 
among comparative strangers since child- 
hood, he had gained a worldly wisdom and 
self-reliance which he could not have ac- 
quired in a sheltered home. He had learned 
to look at facts and people squarely, to esti- 
mate values and character promptly and then 
to decide upon hisown action unhesitatingly. 
Although never regarded as the model good 
boy at the boarding-schools wherein he had 
spent most of his life, he had been a general 
favorite with both teachers and scholars. A 
certain frankness in mischief and buoyancy 
of spirit had carried him through all diffi- 
culties, while his apt mind and retentive 
memory always kept him near to the head of 
hisclasses. The quality of alertness was one 
of his characteristics. In schools and at the 
university he quickly mastered their small 
politics and prevailing tendencies, and he 
often amused his fellow-pupils with free- 
handed yet fairly truthful sketches of their 
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instructors. As the country passed into 
deeper and stronger excitement over the 
prospect of secession and its consequences, 
he was among the first to catch the military 
spirit and to take an active part in the forma- 
tion of a little company among the students. 
It was not his disposition to be excited mere- 
ly because others were. Certain qualities 
of mind led him to look beneath the sur- 
face for the causes of national commotion. 
He read carefully the utterances of leaders, 
North and South, and to some extent traced 
back their views and animating spirit to 
historical sources. 

In the year of 63 he found to his joy that 
he had attained such physical proportions as 
would secure his acceptance in a cavalry regi- 
ment forming in his vicinity. His uncle, 
who was also guardian, for reasons already 
known, made slight opposition, and he at 
once donned the blue with its buff trimmings. 
In camp and field he quickly !earned the 
routine of duty, and then his daring, active 
temperament led him gradually into the 
scouting service. Now, although so young, 
he was a veteran in experience, frank to 
friends, but secretive and ready to deceive the 
Few could 


very elect among his enemies. 
take more risks than he, yet he had not a 
particle of Mad Whately’s recklessness. 
Courage, but rarely impulse, controlled his 


action. As we have seen, he could stay his 
hand instantly the second a deadly enemy, 
seeking his life in personal encounter, was 
disarmed. 

The prospect of talking with such a host 
as Mr. Baron pleased him immensely. He 
scarcely knew to whom he was indebted for 
the courtesy, but rightly surmised that it 
was Mrs. Whately, since she, with good 
reason, felt under obligations to him. Even 
more than an adventurous scouting expedi- 
tion he relished a situation full of humor, 
and such his presence at Mr. Baron’s supper- 
table promised to be. He knew his enter- 
tainment would be gall and wormwood to 
the old Bourbon and his wife, and that the 
courtesy had been wrung from them by his 
forbearance. It might be his only 
opportunity to see Miss Lou and suggest the 
liberty he had brought to her as well as to 
the slaves. 

Mrs. Whately met him on the veranda 
and said politely, ‘‘ Lieutenant Scoville, you 
have proved yourself to be a generous and 


own 
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forbearing enemy. If you feel that you can 
meet frank enemies who wish to return 
courtesy with courtesy, we shall be glad to 
have you take supper with us.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ added Mr. Baron, ‘‘ my sister has 
convinced me, somewhat against my will, I 
must in honesty admit, that such hospitality 
as we can offer under the circumstances is 
your due.’’ 

‘*T appreciate the circumstances, Mr. Ba- 
ron,’’ was the grave reply, ‘‘and honor the 
Southern trait which is so strong that even I 
can receive the benefit of it, Your courtesy, 
madam, will put me at ease.”’ 

Miss Lou, thinking it possible that she 
might see the Northern officer again, had 
taken her own way of convincing him that 
he was still within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion, for she made a toilet more careful than 
the one with which she had deigned to 
grace the appointed day of her wedding. 
She could scarcely believe her eyes when, 
entering the supper room a little late, she 
saw Scoville already seated at thetable. He 
instantly rose and made her a ceremonious 
bow, thus again indicating that their past 
relations should be completely ignored 
in the presence of others. She therefore 
gravely returned his salutation and took her 
place without a word, but her high color 
did not suggest indifference to the situation. 
Mr. Baron went through the formal “‘ grace’’ 
as usual and then said, ‘‘Ahem! you will 
admit, sir, that itis a little embarrassing to 
know just how to entertain one with whom 
we have some slight difference of opinion.” 

‘* Perhaps such embarrassment will be re- 
moved if we all speak our minds freely,”’ 
replied Scoville, pleasantly. ‘‘ Pardon the 
suggestion, but the occasion appears to me 
favorable to a frank and interesting ex- 
change of views. If my way of thinking 
were wholly in accord with yours my words 
could be little better than echoes. I should 
be glad to feel that my presence was no re- 
straint whatever.’’ 

‘I'm inclined to think you are right, 
sir,’ added Mrs. Whately. ‘‘It would be 
mere affectation on our part to disguise our 
thoughts and feelings. With neighbors, 
and even with friends, we are often com- 
pelled to do this, but I scarcely see why we 
should do so with an open enemy.”’ 

‘‘And such I trust you will find me, 
madam, an open enemy in the better sense 
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of the adjective. As faras I can, I will an- 
swer questions if you wish to ask any. I 
will tell you honestly all the harm I medi- 
tate and outline clearly the extent of my 
hostility, if you will do the same,’’ and he 
smiled so genially that she half smiled also 
as she answered : 

‘To hear you, sir, one would scarcely im- 
agine you to be an enemy at all. But then 
we know better.’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir, pardon me, we do,’’ said Mr. 
Baron, a little stiffly. ‘‘ For one, I would 
like your honest statement of just what 
harm you and your command meditate. I 
am one who would rather face and pre- 
pare for whatever I shall be compelled to 
meet.”’ 

‘TI think, sir, you have already met and 
faced the direst event of the evening—my 
presence at your hospitable board. Even 
this hardship is due to your courtesy, not to 
my compulsion.’’ 

Miss Lou bowed low over her plate at this 
speech. 

‘But how about the long hours of the 
night, sir? Have you such control over your 
men——"’ 

“Yes, sir!’’ interrupted Scoville with dig- 
nity. ‘‘ The men I have with me are soldiers, 
not camp-followers. They would no more 
harm you or anything you possess, without 
orders, than I would.”’ 

‘‘Without orders—a clause of large lati- 
tude. As far as words go you have already 
robbed me of the greater part of my posses- 
sions. You have told my slaves that they 
were free.”’ 

‘“Not upon my own responsibility, sir, 
although with hearty good-will, In my 
humble station I am far more often called 
upon to obey orders than to givethem. You 
are aware of President Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion ?’”’ 


‘Yes, sir, and of the Pope’s bull against 
the comet.’’ 
Scoville laughed so genially as partially 


to disarm his reply of its sting. ‘‘In this 
instance, sir, our armies are rather gaining 
on the comet.”’ 

But what can you and your armies hope 
to accomplish?’’ Mrs. Whately asked. ‘‘ If 
you should destroy every Southern man, the 
women would remain unsubdued.’’ * 

Now, madam, you have me at disadvan- 
tage. I do not know what we would or 
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could do if confronted only by implacable 
Southern women.”’ 

‘“‘Do not imagine that I am jesting. I 
can not tell you how strange it seems that a 
man of your appearance and evident char- 
acter should be among our cruel enemies.”’ 

‘* And yet, Mrs. Whately, you can not dis- 
pute the fact. Pardon me for saying it, but 
I think that is just where the South is in 
such serious error. It shuts its eyes to so * 
many simple facts—a course which experi- 
ence proves is never wise. I may declare, 
and even believe, that there is no solid wall 
before me, yet if I go headlong against it, I 
am bruised all thesame. Positive beliefs do 
not create truths. I fancy that a few hours 
since you were absolutely sure that this 
courtesy of which I am the grateful recipient 
could not be, yet you were mistaken.”’ 

‘“‘Has not the sad experience of many 
others inspired our fears? Neither has the 
end come with us yet. You said that the 
main Northern force would come this way to- 
morrow. We do not fear you and those 
whom you control, but how about those whe 
are to come?”’ 

‘*T can speak only for the class to which I 
belong—the genuine soldiers who are ani- 
mated by as single and unfaltering a spirit 
as the best in your armies. Ifa Confederate 
column were going through the North you 
could not answer for the conduct of every 
lawless, depraved man in such a force. Still, 
I admit with you that war is essentially 
cruel, and that the aim ever must be to inflict 
as much injury as possible on one’s adver- 
saries.”’ 

‘*But how can you take part in such a 
war?’’ Mrs. Whately asked. ‘‘ All we asked 
was to be let alone.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ added Mr. Baron, ‘‘ how can 
you justify these ruthless invasions, this 
breaking up of our domestic institutions, 
this despoiling of our property and rights by 
force ?’’ and there was a tremor of suppressed 
excitement in his voice. 

Scoville glanced at Miss Lou to see how 
far she sympathized with her kindred. He 
observed that her face was somewhat stern in 
its expression, yet full of intelligent interest. 
It was not the index of mere prejudice and 
hate. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he thought, ‘‘she is capable 
of giving me a fair hearing ; the others are 
not. Mr. Baron,’’ he said, ‘‘ your views are 
natural, perhaps, if not just. I know it is 
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asking much of human nature when you are 
suffering and must suffer so much, to form 
what will become the historical judgment on 
the questions at issue. The law under which 
the North is fighting is the supreme one— 
that of self-preservation. Even if we had let 
you alone—permitted you to separate and be- 
come independent without a blow, war would 
have come soon. You would not and could 
not have let ws alone. Consider but one 
point : yourslaves would merely have to pass 
the long boundary line stretching nearly 
across the continent, in orderto be on freesoil. 
You could compel their return only by con- 
quering and almost annihilating the North. 
You will say that we should think as you do 
on the subject, and I must answer that it is 
every man and woman's right to think ac- 
cording to individual conscience, according 
to the light within. Deny this right, and 
you put no bounds to human slavery. Par- 
don me, but looking in your eyes and those 
of these ladies, I can see that I would become 
a slave instantly if you had your way. Un- 
consciously and inevitably you would make 
me one, for it is your strongest impulse to 
make me agree with you, to see things 
exactly as you do. The fact that you sin- 
cerely believe you are right would make no 
difference if I just as sincerely believed you 
were wrong. If I could not think and act 
for myself I would be aslave. You might 
say, ‘We know we are right, that what 
we believe has the Divine sanction.’ That 
is what the tormentors of the Inquisition 
said and believed ; that is what my Puri- 
tan and persecuting forefathers said and be- 
lieved ; what does history say now? The 
world is growing wise enough to under- 
stand that God has no slaves. He endows 
men and women with a conscience. The 
supreme obligation is to be true to this. 
When any one who has passed the bounds of 
childhood says to us, ‘I don’t think this is 
right,’ we take an awful responsibility, we 
probably are guilty of usurpation, if we sub- 
stitute our will for his. In our sincerity we 
may argue, reason and entreat, but in the 
presence of another's conscience unconvinced 
and utterly opposed to us, where is human 
slavery to end if one man, or a vast number 
of men, have the power to say, ‘ You shall’ ?”’ 

Scoville had kept his eyes fixed on Mr. 
Baron, and saw that he was almost writhing 
under the expression of views so repugnant 


to him—views which proved his whole 
scheme of life and action to be wrong. Now 
the young man turned his glance suddenly 
on Miss Lou, and in her high color, parted 
lips and kindled eyes, saw abundant proof 
that she, as he had wished, was taking to 
herself the deep personal application of his 
words. Her guardians and Mrs. Whately 
observed this truth also, and now bitterly 
regretted that they had invited the Union 
officer. It seemed to them a sort of malign 
fate that he had been led, unconsciously as 
they supposed, to pronounce in the presence 
of the girl such vigorous condemnation of 
their action. Had they not that very day 
sought to over-ride the will, the conscience, 
the whole shrinking, protecting womanhood 
of the one who had listened so eagerly as the 
wrong meditated against her was explained? 
Scoville had not left them even the excuse 
that they believed they were right, having 
shown the girl that so many who believed 
this were wrong. Miss Lou’s expression 
made at least one thing clear—she was 
emancipated and had taken her destiny into 
her own hands. 

Mrs. Whately felt that she must turn the 
tables at once and so remarked, ‘‘ It seems to 
me that the whole force of your argument 
tells against the North. You are bent upon 
conquering the South and making it think 
as you do.”’ 

‘“*Oh, no. 
tion comes in. Ifthe South can secede, so 
can the East and the West. New York City 
can secede from the State. We would have 
no country. There could be no national life. 
Would England accept the doctrine of seces- 
sion, and permit any part of her dominions 
to set up for themselves when they chose? I 
know you are about to say that is just what 
our fathers did. Yes, but old mother Eng- 
land did not say, ‘Go, my children, God 
bless you!’ Nor would she say it now to 
any other region over which floats her flag 
Of course, if you whip us, we shall have to 
submit, just as England did. What govern- 
ment has helplessly sucked its thumbs when 
certain portions of the territory over which 
it had jurisdiction defied its power? Weare 
called Goths and Vandals, but that is absurd. 
We are not seeking to conquer the South in 
any such old-world ways. We are fighting 
that the old flag may be as supreme here as 
in New England. The moment this is true 


Here the law of self-preserva- 
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you will be as free as are the people of New 
England. The same constitution and laws 
will govern all.’’ 

‘‘And can you imagine for a moment, 
sir,’’ cried Mr. Baron, ‘‘ that we will submit 
to a government that would be acceptable to 
New England ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; and years hence, when the 
South has become as loyal as New England 
is now, if that abode of the Yankees should 
seek independence of the rest of the country 
she would be brought back under the flag. 
I would fight New England as readily as I 
do the South, if she sought to break up the 
Union. I would fight her if every man, 
woman and child within her borders believed 
themselves right.’’ 

Now he saw Miss Lou looking perplexed. 
Her quick mind detected the spirit of coer- 
cion, of substituting wills, against which he 
had been inveighing and from which she had 
suffered. Mrs. Whately was quick to see 
the apparent weakness in his argument, for 
she said, ‘‘Consistency is a jewel which I 
suppose is little cared for by those so ready 
to appeal to force. With one breath you say 
we must not coerce the wills of others, and 


now you say you would, even though you 
did violence to universal and sacred beliefs.’’ 

“T say only that the nation must do this 
as must the individual. Some one might say 
to me, ‘I honestly think I should take off 


your right arm.’ I would not permit it if I 
could help it. No more can a nation submit 
passively to dismemberment. The South did 
not expect that this nation would do so. It 
promptly prepared for war. If the North had 
said, ‘We can do nothing, there’s a blank, 
write out your terms and we'll sign,’ we 
would have been more thoroughly despised 
than we were, if that were possible. There 
are two kinds of coercion. For instance, I 
do not say to you, Mrs. Whately, represent- 
ing the South, that you must think and feel 
as I do and take just such steps as I dictate; 
but that there are things which you must 
refrain from doing, because in their perform- 
ance, no matter how sincere you were, you 
would inflict great and far-reaching wrong 
on others. There could be no government 
without restriction. We would soon have 
anarchy if any part of a nation should and 
could withdraw when it chose and how it 
pleased.”’ 

‘Your doctrine, sir, would banish freedom 
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from the world. All peoples would have to 
submit to the central tyranny called govern- 
ment, even though such government had be- 
come hateful.’’ 

‘This doctrine, which all governments 
act upon,’’ replied Scoville pleasantly, ‘‘ has 
not banished freedom from the world. In 
this country, where every man has a voice, 
the government will be just about as good as 
the majority determine it shall be.’’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, tosum up the whole matter,”’ 
said Mr. Baron coldly, ‘‘ two things are clear: 
First, the South is determined to be free ; 
second, if we fail we can be held only under 
the heel of your Northern majority as Poland 
is trodden upon.”’ 

Scoville saw that the discussion had gone 
far enough for his purposes, and he said 
with a good-natured laugh, ‘‘I’m neither a 
prophet nor his son, but I think it is a very 
hopeful sign that we could have this frank 
interchange of views and belief. I see how 
perfectly sincere you are, and if I had been 
brought up here no doubt I should think and 
act as you do. As it is, 1 am only a very 
humble representative of the Government 
which is trying to preserve its own exist- 
ence—a Government which the South helped 
to form as truly as the North. If I should 
come directly to your side, contrary to belief 
and conscience, you would be the first to 
despise me. I suppose we will all agree that 
we should obey the supreme dictates of con- 
science.”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ burst out Mr. Baron, ‘‘ I can not 
agree to anything of the kind. There are 
multitudes who must be guided and con- 
trolled by those who are wiser, older and 
more experienced. Why, sir, you would 
have the very nursery children in flat rebel- 
lion.”’ 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Baron, I have not said one 
word against the authority of parents and 
guardians.’’ 

‘*Ah! Iam glad you draw the line some- 
where. Halfthe misery in the world results 
from young people thinking themselves 
wiser than their natural advisers. If they 
can merely say their consciences are against 
what their elders know is right and best, we 
have anarchy in the fountain-head of society 
—the family,’’ and he glared for a moment 
at his niece. 

‘What you say seems very true, Mr. 
Baron. I would be glad to know where you 
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draw the line? Independent action must 
Legin at some period.”’ 

While Mr. Baron hesitated over this rather 
embarrassing question Miss Lou startled all 
her kindred by saying, ‘‘I did not intend to 
take any part in this conversation, but a 
glance from my uncle makes his last remark 
personal to me. I am at least old enough to 
ask one or two questions. Do you think it 
right, Lieutenant Scoville, that a woman 
should never have any independent life of 
her own ?”’ 

‘‘Why, Miss Baron, what a question! 
Within the received limits of good taste a 
woman has as much right to independent 
action as a man.”’ 

‘* Well, then, how can she ever have any 
independence if she is treated as a child up 
to one day of her life, and the next day is 
expected to promise she will obey a man as 
long as he lives ?”’ 

The angry spots in Mrs. Baron’s cheeks 
had been burning deeper and deeper, and 
now she spoke promptly and freezingly, 
‘*Mr. Scoville, I absolve you from answer- 
ing one who is proving herself to be neither 
a child nor a refined woman. I did not ex- 
If it had 


pect this additional humiliation. 
not occurred I would have taken no part in 


the conversation. Mr. Baron, I think we 
have granted even more than the most 
quixotic idea of courtesy could demand.”’ 

‘** Granted? demand?’ surely there is 
some mistake, madam,’’ said Scoville with 
dignity, as he rose instantly from the table. 
‘*T have asked nothing whatever except that 
you should dismiss your fears as far as I and 
my men are concerned."’ 

Mrs. Whately was provoked equally at her- 
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self and all the others. She now deeply 
regretted that she had not left the Union 
officer to obtain his supper where and how 
he could, but felt that she must smooth 
matters over as far as possible. ‘‘ Lieutenant 
Scoville,’ she said hurriedly, ‘‘ you must 
make allowances for people in the deepest 
stress of trouble. We did intend all the 
courtesy which our first remarks defined. Of 
course you can not know our circumstances, 
and when words are spoken which cut to the 
quick it is hard to give no sign. Perhaps 
our hearts are too sore and our differences 
too radical—’”’ and she hesitated. 

‘*T understand you, madam,’’ said Sco- 
ville, bowing. ‘I can only repeat my assur- 
ances of your safety and express my re- 
gret——_”’ 

‘“‘Oh, shame!’’ cried Miss Lou, whose 
anger and indignation now passed all bounds. 
‘* We are zof in the deepest stress of trouble, 
and you, Mrs. Whately, are the last ote to 
Say it. I saw this gentleman’s saber poised 
at your son’s throat long enough to have 
killed him twice over, and he did not do it, 
even in the excitement of defending his own 
life. After Mrs. Baron’s words he again 
assures us of safety. What did you all pre- 
dict would happen immediately when North- 
ern soldiers came? Whether I am refined 
or not, I am at least grateful. Lieutenant, 
please come with me. I will try to prove 
that I appreciate your courtesy and forbear- 
ance,’’ and she led the way from the 
room. 

He bowed ceremoniously to Mr. Baron and 
the ladies, then followed the girl, leaving 
them almost paralyzed by their conflicting 
emotions. 


To be continued.) 
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WHAT OUR GRANDFATHERS LAUGHED AT TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


ASHIONS are not the exclusive preroga- 

tive of clothes or of architecture. They 
vary as much in literature and modes of 
thought as they do in the modes of the milli- 
ner and tailor. They are bounded, too, by 
centuries and geographical lines. ‘‘ What 
would become of a great part of the wit of 
the past age,’’ says Charles Lamb, “ if tried 
by the test of translation?’’ ‘‘ How would 
certain topics, as aldermanity, cuckoldry, 
have sounded toa Terentian audience though 
Terence himself had been alive to translate 
them ?’’ But in nothing, perhaps, of a liter- 
ary kind is fashion more illusive and un- 
stable than in wit and humor. With almost 
every decade we can see some change in the 
witticisms which prevail and are popular. It 
has even become proverbial that nothing is 
so effervescent as current wit, or so short- 
lived as the popular wit or humorist. We 
can most of us remember Doesticks—but no- 
It was 


body reads his lucubrations to-day. 
not very long ago that they were thought ex- 


cruciatingly funny. Mrs. Partington still 
lives, but her bright paragraphs seem as far 
away as the Josephian Pharaoh. 

The author of the ‘‘ Phoenixiana’’ papers 
is scarcely quoted now; yet current readers 
will remember well that Lieut. Derby was, 
after all, one of our best humorists. Even 
the Danbury News man has lost his hold ; 
and it is perhaps a mere question of time 
when Josh Billings and Mark Twai:: will 
take retired seatsin the theater of public esti- 
mation. 

No American sees in the London Punch, 
so famous with Englishmen, or in Faz, or 
inthe Berlin and Paris comic papers one half 
the juiciness and esprit that they offer to the 
nations they most especially address. There 
are, in fact, jokes in Punch that might be 

id without disturbance of equipoise on the 
way to an American funeral. And, on the 

ntrary, to this very day, some of the most 

udaciously witty things in Mark Twain's 

Innocents Abroad’’ are taken by wise 
Englishmen for serious history interspersed 
with downright lying. 

lhe visible part of human nature seems, in 

ry way, to be a subject of much variation 


and caprice. It is very doubtful if our 
modern jokes and humorous customs would 
have been relished two hundred years ago by 
our own ancestors even if applied to their 
own current history. 

We have been led to this conclusion by 
looking over lately some of the jokes that 
were current in the seventeenth century. 
There is the element of wit in many of them; 
but the far-fetched character of it, and the 
clumsiness of its setting, practically extin- 
guish it forcontemporary currency. Out of 
several hundred pages of it there is scarcely 
a witty paragraph that, in its present form, 
would make much appeal to the readers of a 
modern periodical. Yet it had its day when 
it was potent. A few samples of it may be 
interesting, however, from the fact that the 
quality of it, whatever it is, made our grand- 
fathers laugh two hundred years ago. 

A play upon words, even where the pun is 
shadowy, constitutes a considerable part of 
it. The following epigram is upon a bibu- 
lous tapster : 

‘** Drawer, with thee now even is thy wine ; 

For thou hast pierced his hogshead, and he thine.’’ 


The weights of a clock suggest the follow- 
ing: 

‘I wonder time's so swift, when as I see 

Upon her heeles such lumps of lead to bee.” 

The following repartee will easily make its 
way ; for no joke is so good as that which 
trips up, with his own trap, the. practical 
joker : 

‘*A Justice of Peace overtaking a Parson 
upon the road, between London and Bow, 
told his Company that he would put a Trick 
upon him : and so, coming up to him, said, 
Sir, You don’t follow vour Master's Rule, for 
he was content with an Ass, but you have a 
very fine Horse. The Parson replyed the 
reason was, because the King had made so 
many Asses Justices, that a Clergyman could 
not get one to Ride on.”’ 

The lines below impale a cowardly soldier : 


* Strotzo doth weare no ring upon his hand, 
Although he be a man of great command ; 
But gilded spurs do jingle at his heeles, 
Whose rowels are as big as some coach wheels 
He grac’d them well. for in the Netherlands, 
His heels did him more service than his hands ™ 
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I follow throughout the spelling, italics 
and capitalization, although the same word, 
occurring twice in adjacent lines, is some- 
times given two styles of orthography. The 
rule of typography, generally, as here illus- 
trated, is not very strenuous. 

Some diversity is exhibited in the speci- 
mens which follow : 

‘‘An Arch Wag speaking of the late dread- 
ful Fire of London, said Cannon Street roar- 
ed, Wood Street was burnt to Ashes, Bread 
Street was burnt to a Coal, Pie Corner was 
over bak’d and Snow hill melted down.”’ 

‘‘A Highwayman being to be hang’d ina 
Country Town, Order was sent tothe Carpen- 
ter to make a Gallows ; which he neglecting 
to do, the Execution was fore’d to be defer’d, 
for which the Judge was not a little angry, 
who sending for the Carpenter, asked him 
why he had not done it? Why Sir, said he, 
I have done two or three already, but was 
never paid for them ; but had I known it had 
been for Your Worship, I would have left all 
other business to have done it.”’ 

The substance of the following has often 
done duty in the modern newspaper : 

‘‘Two Sparks standing together in the 
cloysters, seeing a pretty Lady pass by, says 
one of them, 7here goes the handsomest Lady 
that I ever saw in my Life; She hearing him 
turned back, and seeing him very ugly, said, 
Sir, 1 would I could in way of Requital say as 
much of vou. Faith, says he, so_you may, and 
Lye as I did.” 

Of a delinquent debtor it is said : 

When Warcus fail'd a borrowed sum to pay, 
Unto his friend at the appointed day 
*Twere superstition for a man, he sayes, 

To be a strict observer of set dayes."’ 

The joke of the book and bellows has 
reached this generation, and perhaps it is 
more than two centuries old ; but we find it 
in this shape : 

‘*Master AZason of Trinity College, sent 
his pupil to another of the Fellows to borrow 
a Book of him, who told him / am loath to 
lend my Books out of my Chamber, but if it 
please thy Tutor to come and read upon it in 
my Chamber, he shall as long as he will, It 
was winter, and some daies after the same 
Fellow sent to Mr. Mason to borrow his 
Bellows, but Master Mason said to his Pupil, 
Jam loath to lend my Bellows out of my Cham- 
ber, but if thy Tutor would come and blow the 
Fire in my Chamber he shall as long as he 


wedl.’’ 


WHAT OUR GRANDFATHERS LAUGHED AT. 


A beau writes, or is supposed to write, to 
his inamorita : 


“If that from Glove you take the letter G, 
Then glove is love, and that I send to thee.” 


He surely ought not to have ‘‘ got the mit- 
ten’’ after this sally of wit. 

Ministers, doctors, and lawyers were, it 
will be seen, as often the subject of jokes in 
former times as now. 

‘**Several Gentlemen were at dinner to- 
gether, and one of them was a Parson: 
among the Dishes one was a Pig, but ‘twas 
very lean ; Then they concluded that it was 
only for the Parson, being a spiritual Pig, 
for it had no flesh upon it.’’ 

‘‘In Chancery, one time, when the Coun 
cel of the parties set forth the boundary of 
the Land in question, by the plot, and the 
Councel of one part said, we lie on this side 
my Lord, and the Councel of the other part 
said, we lie on this side. The Lord Chancel 
lor Hatton stood up and said, // you lie on 
both sides, whom will you have me to believe?” 

‘‘A melting Sermon being preached in a 
Country Church, all fell a weeping, except 
a Country man, who being ask’d why he did 
not weep with the rest? Because (says he) / 
am not of this Parish.”’ 

‘* There was a Painter became a Physician, 
whereupon one said to him, You have done 
well, for before the faults of your work were 
seen, but now they are unseen.’’ 

In a versicle-skit this occurs : 

* A Lawyer said in jest, 
A Taylor is the best 

Client in all the land : 
And his reason is good, 


If well understood, 
*Cause he has so many suits in hand.”’ 


‘*One said Physicians had the best of it 
for, if they did well the world did proclaime 
it, if ill, the earth did cover it.”’ 

The two following have been brought down 
tothe current generation, in one way and an- 
other. I have seen the poetical one in an 
almanac not much over thirty years old, and 
itis still good for its purpose—which is part- 
ly to show the importance of punctuation 
If you omit the periods, as it reads now, you 
turn its apparent fantasy to truth : 

I saw a Peacock, with a fiery tail 

I saw a blazing Comet, drop down hail. 
I saw a Cloud, with ivy Circled round 

I saw a sturdy Oak, creep on the ground. 


I saw a Pismire, swallow up a Whale. 
l saw a raging Sea, brim full of Ale. 
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I saw a Venice glass, sixteen foot deep. 

I saw a Well, full of mens tears that weep. 

I saw their Eyes, all in a flame of fire. 

I saw a House, as big as the Moon and higher. 
I saw a Sun, even in the midst of night. 

I saw the Man that saw this wondrous sight." 


‘‘One was saying that his great Grand- 
father, and Grandfather, and Father died at 
Sea. Said another that heard him, And I 
were you, I would never comeat Sea. Why, 
saith he, where did your great Grandfather, 
Grandfather, and Father die? He answered, 
Where, but in their beds? saith the other, 
And [ were as you, I would never come to 
bed.”’ 

The style of temperance which is referred 
to in the following jocosely, was perhaps as 
habitual as any that then prevailed : 

‘‘A Wine Cooper in Mark Lane taking a 
Gentleman down into his Cellar to Treat him, 
he, finding no Seat there for him to sit on, 
asked him the reason of it; Why, says the 
Wine Cooper, / w7// have no Man here Drink 
longer than he can stand.”’ 

The following evidently outlived its time, 
for it is familiar to modern ears : 

‘A Papist asked a Protestant, as ’tis their 
usual way, where his Religion was before 
Luther. In the Bible, says he, where your's 
never was.’’ 

Probably a practical joke, like the two 
below, was sometimes enjoyed as much itself 
as the narration of them was: 

A Gentleman ask’d a Shepherd whether 
that River was to be passed over or not: Yes, 
says he, but going to try, flounc’d over head 
and ears. Why thou Rogue, says he, did 
you not tell me it might be passed over? 
Truly, Sir, says he, I thought so, for my 
Geese go over and back again every day.”’ 

‘A gentleman that had never been used 
to wounds, received a small scratch with a 
Sword in a tavern fray; at which he was 
sadly frighted, and sent immediately for a 
Chyrurgeon, who coming, and seeing the 
Wound but slight, and the gentleman in a 
great fear: for sport’s sake pretended great 
danger, and therefore sends his Man with 
great speed to fetch him such a Plaister: 
Why sir, quoth the Gentleman, 7s the wound 
so dangerous? O yes, replyed the arch- 
Chyrurgeon, for if he don’t make great haste, 
( will heal itself before he comes.” 

A great deal of the matter from which I 
have selected these brevities is much too 
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long for quotation ; and, I must confess here, 
that I am indebted to Mr. John Ashton’s 
octavo volume for the opportunity of going 
over so capacious a field. The ballads and 
songs which he gives are rarely brief, and 
a considerable part of the wit that is brief is 
too coarse for the politeness of our day. 

Marriage and woman served their wits 
about as frequently as anything—and here 
is one of the sallies that may be quoted : 

‘‘ Marriage as old men note, hath likened bin 

Unto a publique feast, or common route ; 


Where those that are without, would fain get in. 
And those that are within would faine get out.” 


The idea has been modernly used of course, 
as well as anciently ; and the following anec- 
dote also has done service in our time : 

‘‘A Country fellow (that had not walked 
much in streets that were paved) came to 
London, where a dog came suddenly out of a 
house, and furiously ran at him: the fellow 
stooped to take up a stone tocast at the Dog, 
and finding them all fast rammed or paved 
in the ground; quoth he, What strange 
Country am I in? where the people tye up 
the stones and let the dogs loose.”’ 

The pun, which is many centuries old, in 


fact, appears well in this specimen : 
‘‘Qne seeing another wear a Thread-bare 
Cloak, asked him whether his Cloak was 


not sleepy, or no? Why do you ask? said 
the other. Because, saith he, I think it hath 
not had a nap this seven years.”’ 

Of catches neatly conglomerated, the fol- 
lowing is a good illustration : 

‘‘Two Persons who had been formerly ac- 
quainted, but had not seen each other a great 
while ; meeting on the road, one ask’d the 
other how he did ; he told him He was very 
well, and was Married since he saw him: 
the other reply'd, that was well indeed : not 
so well neither, said he, for I have married a 
Shrew. That’s ill, said the other. Not so ill 
neither, said he, for I had 2,000 Pounds with 
her. That’s well again, said his Friend. Not 
so well neither, for I laid it out in Sheep, and 
they died of the Rot. That was ill indeed, 
said the other. Not so ill neither, said he, 
for I sold the skins for more money than the 
Sheep cost. That was well, indeed, quoth 
his friend. Not so well, neither, said he, for 
I laid out my money in a House, and it was 
burned. That’s very ill, saidthe other. Not 
so ill, neither, said he, for my wife was 
burned in it.”’ 





THE FAITHLESS LOVER AND THE MOON. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


I SEE the marred Moon in the day ; 
How pale she is! She steals away, 
Like a beast the stag hounds track, 
She flies and never turneth back. 

If I could know what she must know, 
A shrieking maniac I would go. 


What things she peers at in the night! 
Many a loathsome ghastly sight, 
Frightful sins and deadly deeds ; 
Hateful acts as common as weeds : 

No wonder she is pale with fright. 


She looks on horrid mysteries, 
And never shuts her shrinking eyes ; 
She sees where the murdered corpse is hid, 
Where the miser opens his coffer’s lid ; 
She hears the cries of the struggling wife ; 
She hears the children plead for life ; 
She knows the pity of lives of shame: 
Every night she gazes on 
Brutish acts without a name :— 
No wonder she is pinched and wan. 


The Sun on many a crime looks down ; 
Many a crime in many a town; 

Many a time he drinketh blood ; 

Evil he sees and much of good ; 

But he is bold, and bright, and strong, 
And thinks he knows the right of wrong ; 
He scatters his bounty everywhere, 

And smiles with a hearty devil-may-caie. 
A brave old optimist is he ; 

But the Moon is timid as she can be. 
For all the treasure under the ground, 

I would not find what she has found. 


O Moon! you watched us on that night, 
Lingering in your softened light ; 
Alone, full-faced, you saw us stand, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 
Our breaths were quick, our lips were hot, 
You know whether they met or not. 
Flit on, flit on, o’er heaven’s floor, 
And carry on your pallid face, 
Until you wither in your place, 
One secret more, one secret more. 


If the Judgment Day be late or soon, 
I know that the Spirit of the Moon 
Will stand as a witness at the rail, 
And, shuddering, begin her tale : 
Every secret open wide, 

Naught forget, and nothing hide ; 
But till that Dooming-day shall come 
The pale-faced coward must be dumb. 
Till every evil be confessed, 

She may not rest, she may not rest. 
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IN PERSIA. 


A TRAVELER’S TALK TO YOUNG LISTENERS. 


By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 


yes take a leap with me to Persia. There 
J we go—flying across the Atlantic, right 
through Belgium, Germany, and the vast 
Russian plain ; up again and over the mighty 
Caucasus mountains into Asia, still flying 
on through the territory of the great Czar 
until we leave it behind us at Tabriz. By 
this jump we have cleared something over 
eight thousand miles. It is the shortest and 
quickest route to the land of ancient renown, 
over which the Shah now rules, very much 
in the same fashion as Cyrus and Darius, of 
whom you've doubtless heard in history, did 
several thousands of years ago. There are 
other ways of getting to Persia, passing 
other countries and seas, but the one we have 
just chosen together is the safest and most 
direct one. Well, then, here we are in Persia, 
and we want to learn something of how the 
children are doing; how they look; how 
they dress; how they play, sing, go to 
school, and what they eat and drink. 

Persians are kind to their children—in 
their own peculiar way. They are very in- 
dulgent to them, and give them as much to 
eat as they can afford. They let them play 
and amuse themselves, and if they are rich 
the little boys get nice ponies and fine 
weapons and an expensive lambskin cap 
from Bokhara, called ‘‘ Kolah,’’ while the 
girls are dressed up in gaudy silk gowns, and 
have strings of pearls or gold coin woven 
through their long, silky, black tresses. 
That is all well enough, but the trouble is 
that the Persian fathers (mothers have noth- 
ing to say there) do not educate their little 
ones rightly. The boys grow up to become 
cruel, fanatical, and often cowardly men, 
while the girls remain stupid and know 
nothing but how to wear finery. 

Children in Persia are pretty, a great many 
of them even very pretty, and there seems to 
he as many handsome boys as girls. Their 
complexions are, I admit, a little off-color. 
Their skin is of that tinge of yellow which 
the leaves wear when they begin to tan in 


the fall of the year. But they have rosy 
cheeks, well-rounded limbs, and bright, 
black eyes, and fine hair of raven black. 
They are well built, too, and of a lively dis- 
position, and always in good spirits. Except 
in the matter of dress, the little Persian boys, 
up to the age of nine, look very much like 
their sisters. Their features are small like 
those of girls, and they do not shout and 
fight so much as little American boys do. 
But in dress, to be sure, they differ radically 
from the girls. As soon as he can walk and 
talk, the small boy is put into clothes of 
exactly the same cut and material as those 
of his father. I don’t think you will be able 
to remember all these hard names, but I'll 
call them off for you, so that you can see for 
yourselves how much goes to make upa suit 
of clothes there, even for a boy of six or 
seven. First, then, we have the shirt, called 
‘‘pirabau,’’ which buttons on the shoulder. 


Next there is the tight-fitting coat of native 
cotton goods called ‘‘ arkheiook’’ ; then the 
coat of one shade only, named ‘‘ Khaeba.”’ 
Around the waist is worn the girdle or 


‘‘Kamerbund.’’ This, with sons of the 
wealthy, is sometimes a costly thing, of vel- 
vet or rich silk, and studded with diamonds 
or woven through with gold thread, forming 
fanciful designs. Over it all is put the long 
coat or ‘‘Kuledjeh,’’ with short sleeves 
ending at the elbows. The overcoat or 
‘‘djubbeh”’ is, according to the season, of 
cashmere shawl cloth, or of thick wollen 
stuff, or even felt. Of course, the little fel- 
low also wears tight drawers, and over them 
short and very wide trousers called ‘‘shal- 
war,’’ as well as short socks or ‘‘ djurab”’ 
and shoes or ‘‘ kafsh.’’? On his shaven head 
he dons the “ kolah,"’ acap of conical shape. 
This may be had as low as thirty cents of 
our money, and as high as ten dollars, ac- 
cording to the fineness of the lambskin. 

The list is nearly as extensive when it 
comes to the articles which make a li.tle 
girl’s dress. They wear the same kind of 
‘‘pirabau,’’ baggy drawers called ‘‘chauk- 
choor,’’ another pair called ‘‘ shalwar nezau- 
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nee,’’ and a third pair termed ‘‘ zeer-jannia ;"’ 
then they have on an ‘“‘arkhalook,’’ only of 
a different pattern from that of the boy’s, a 
little jacket of velvet or silk, often embroid- 
ered beautifully or decorated with gold lace, 
and on their feet they wear tiny slippers and 
stockings. When they appear in the street, 
though, they must in addition to all this put 
a long loose wrap of indigo blue called 
**chadder’’ around them, covering the whole 
form, and over their faces they hang a veil or 
‘‘roubaud,’’ fastened behind their ears by the 
clasp or ‘‘chaprazt.’’ These last-mentioned 
things no well-behaved little girl of seven or 
more is without in the open air. 

You may well believe that so much dress- 
ing and so many clothes are inconvenient to 
the Persian children, but they do not seem to 
mind it in the least. When in the street, a 
little Persian boy, walking gravely and 
sedately by his father or mother, or else 
riding on horseback, looks like a perfect 
copy of his papa. only a little smaller. Boys 
and girls always behave well when in pub- 
lic, and as they are obedient to their parents, 
and naturally very intelligent, the boys are 
made use of for business at a very early age. 
I have seen little shavers of eight mind their 


father’s shop all day, in the great bazar at 
Teheran, selling wares with as much cun- 
ning, and at as largea profit, tochance buyers, 


as their fathers could have done. One thing 
must be very disagreeable to these boys, 
though. When but three or four years old, 
they begin to have their heads shaved by the 
barbers, called ‘‘tellakj.’’ A sharp razor 
does not exist in that country, and thus the 
barber with his dull knife will scratch and 
scrape the hair off these poor little fellow’s 
heads, causing them much pain and discom- 
fort. On the bald crown, the thick, stifling 
kolah is put, and with that thing on they 
have to walk about under a sun much fiercer 
and more powerful than even in our own 
Louisiana or southern California. 

Although very dignified in the street, the 
Persian boys and girls have lots of fun at 
home. * Many of their plays resemble those 
here very closely. They have something 
which is just like ‘‘blindman’s buff,’’ and 
another game which is like ‘‘tag.’’ Again, 
they fly kites and play ball. Their xites are 
in the shape of a dragon, the face painted 
in vermilion, azure, and other bright hues, 
each with a long and wagging tail to it. 
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Such kites I have seen the Teheran boys fly 
outside the city gates on a large and wind- 
swept plain, and they made them go up very 
high indeed. As for pitching ball, they 
understand that very well, using a short club 
ot hit the ball with. They understand 
especially well how to make a ball go up al- 
most as straight as a rocket, and to make it 
come down again within a foot or two whence 
they sent it skywards. One game of theirs, 
called ‘‘ Katl-i-djaum’’ is very much like 
base-ball, and the pitching and catching 
some of these young fellows displayed was 
quite remarkable. Some six or eight make 
a team of players, and I have seen the ball- 
a small one, very hard and made of untanned 
leather—fly across the space between the two 
sets of players, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty feet. 

Boys and girls never play together. Even 
at home the inferiority of the girls is insisted 
on, just as much by the mother as by the 
father. The little girls have to invite play- 
mates of their own, but their games are not 
lively ones. The little girls prefer to sit by 
themselves, under the shade of mulberry or 
pomegranate trees in the garden (which gen- 
erally is laid out in the courtyard surrounded 
on all sides by houses or high walls), and 
listen to fairy tales which their mothers and 
nurses can tell very interestingly, indeed. 
While thus there is not much companionship 
or love between brothers and sisters, there is 
no quarreling, and no fighting, either, be- 
tween them, and the boys, while thinking 
themselves above the girls, show them many 
little kindnesses. 

They are fond of singing, the Persian child- 
ren are. It is something they learn almost 
as soon as they can toddle. But their 
singing would not be much fancied, I guess, 
by American parents. The whole art con- 
sists in sustaining a note as long as possible. 
It makes small odds if the voice be quaver- 
ing or harsh—so long as the note is held the 
singer deserves high praise. There is very 
little, ifany, time to these songs. At least 
none is recognizable. But they give a sort 
of nasal twang to them, one such being put 
in every time the voice gives out, and the 
same succession of three or four notes which 
makes the tune is repeated again and again 
The words are either verses from Ladi, Hafiz 
or some other national poet, or else from the 
Koran, Mohammed's bible, in which the 
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Persians believe. Boys by continually prac- 
ticing obtain a certain proficiency in this 
style of singing—which is the only one 
appreciated by the grown-up people there— 
and when they are eleven or twelve years old 
some of them will have attained quite a local 
reputation as fine singers and will be invited 
to come and sing at social entertainments in 
the evening. When they have sung well 
enough to please the great man who has ask- 
ed them to come, they will be much applaud- 
ed and praised. ‘‘He sings like a night- 
ingale!’’ ‘‘ Allah has given him a voice to 
charm the angels in paradise !’’ And more 
compliments of a like nature will be paid the 
boy who, besides, is generally- rewarded for 
his pains with a purse of silver or gold. The 
boys and girls learn, too, how to play the 
Persian guitar. This is an instrument of 
very peculiar shape, something like this : 
And this is strummed 
withthe second and third 
fingers of the right hand. 
The sounds it produces are 
pleasant enough, but there 
is not much variation to 
it. 

As for school, that is the 














weak point of Persian edu- 
cation. What they can learn 
at their schools (maektab) is not much to 





brag about. What they really do learn in 
most cases is even less. The teacher (called 
akhoon) endeavors to get them far enough 
between the ages of seven and twelve to read, 
write, and learn verses from the Koran and the 
chief poets by heart. Few of the boys, even 
amongst the brightest of them, really learn 
that much, though. The girls may be sent 
to school, too, up to the age of nine years, but 
only a small percentage of them really do go 
there. Public schools, there are none in 
Persia, except an imperial academy in Tehe- 
ran, where the sciences, languages, and even 
warfare are taught by European professors. 

As for what they eat and drink, it may 
not astonish you to hear that the Persian 
children are very fond of sweets. They eat 
great quantities of candy. As ‘‘taffy’’ is 
here, so is a candy called ‘‘ yakhd dar be- 
hisht’’ (which means, sweets from heaven) 
in Persia. I don’t think you would like it 
very much. It is made of sifted rice flour, 
mixed with much sugar and some water un- 
til a paste is formed. Then it is pressed and 
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cut into all kinds of shapes, and bestrewed 
with pistaches. There is not much taste to 
it. A finer but much more expensive kind 
of Persian candy is made of wheat flour, 
much sugar and butter, the ingredients 
mixed and prepared ir such a manner as to 
be divided into innumerable little particles, 
each as thin as a hair and which can be bent 
like one. To pick up a handful of this stuff 
is like picking up down—it is so light and 
feels so soft. Then they eat much fruit, es- 
pecially pomegranates, melons, pears and 
cucumbers, which latter vegetable are here 
looked upon as fruit. Children also eat 
meat, bread and soup, just like their parents, 
cnce they are past three years of age. They 
drink much sherbet which is iced water flav- 
ored with the sweetened juice of the mul- 
berry, pomegranate, lime, orange, or apple. 
It cannot be said that this diet agrees very 
well with the children in Persia, for a great 
many of them die when quite young, and a 
great many more are sickly and unhealthy 
till they grow up to be men. 

Besides their lack of proper schooling, the 
Persian children are not taught sufficieritly 
by their parents what is right and good. 
Fathers will not only not forbid their child- 
ren to be cruel to poor cats and dogs, or to 
servants and slaves, but they will often stand 
by and encourage them when torturing poor 
brutes, or tormenting people. They also do 
not teach them to be truthful, but on the 
contrary, rather, incline them to tell lies. 
These two things—cruelty and untruth—are 
especially what is bad about the children in 
Persia. 


II. r 


As in the days of slavery in the South, so 
even to-day in Persia the wealthier and more 
influential class of people own slaves. These 
are employed especially around the andaroun 
(women’s and children’s apartments in the 
house), and thus the child of the high-born 
Persian learns even in babyhood, the art of 
commanding and controlling others. It is 
true, these slaves, who are bought generally 
when young of Arab slave-dealers trading 
with Persia, are treated as a rule with much 
forbearance. They are Abyssinians or ne- 
groes ; but their color and the impossibility of 
escape in a thinly populated country, devoid 
of railroads and navigable rivers, instead of 
rendering their bondage harder make it much 
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more bearable. Alla slave has to do in Per- 
sia when he has committed a serious fault, is 
to kneel down before his master and ask for- 
giveness in the simple words: ‘‘ Zer kharid 
am’’ (I was bought, which means, ‘‘I am a 
slave’’) and the master will overlook the sin. 
Well, then, it is largely in the company of 
these dark-skinned slaves that the children 
of wealthy Persians spend their childhood. 
And the dusky attendants are all very fond 
of children. One day.I watched a scene in 
an interior garden belonging to the palace of 
a Persian prince. You've all read ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,”’ of course? And you remem- 
ber when Little Eva twined roses into Uncle 
Tom's wooly hair, while sitting with him on 
a garden bench? What I saw was very 
much like it. There sat the elderly negro 
slave, and by him stood a pretty little Per- 
sian girl, with long, dark ringlets and eyes 
like the sloes. Her clear laughter rang out 
like the peal ofa bell. She was braiding her 
Uncle Tom’s curly wool with roses, and she 
was not very tender with that same wool of 
his, either, let me tell you. Still, the old 


fellow did not wince or budge, and was just 
as good-natured and nice with the little elf as 
anybody could have been. 


And she, too 
called him uncle. ‘‘ Ali Amu’”’ is what she 
said, which means, ‘‘ Uncle Ali.”’ 

[ will tell you how the son of a great Per- 
sian is brought up. When he has played 
about wild and unrestrained till he is seven, 
he is transferred from the andaroun to the 
biroun (the apartments occupied by his 
father). There he is given in charge of a 
‘laleh.’’ Such a man is in Persia what 
the kindergarden teacher is here. He helps 
and shows him how to play without getting 
into mischief. He teaches him above all the 
rules of behavior. These rules are much 
more settled, and there are many more than 
with us in America, and the whole set of 
these rules is called ‘‘adab.’’ Above all, he 
enforces obedience, and he corrects every in- 
clination his young pupil may have to be 
forward, noisy, and obstinate. In this way 
it comes about that at twelve a Persian boy 
often is as grave and dignified in his bearing 
as many an old college professor in this 
country. Asa case in point I will mention 
the young son of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in Persia, His Excellency Yabia 
Khan. This boy at twelve, was as perfect a 
little gentleman as one could find. He knew 
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all the difficult rules of etiquette at court, 
and always conducted himself, when in 
public, with an exemplary decorum. At 
that age he was appointed governor of the 
flourishing province of Khaswin, and dis- 
charged all the duties of his high office with 
singular fidelity. I saw him myself, when 
a boy of fourteen, receive his father’s guests 
on the occasion of a splendid evening enter- 
tainment with great grace, and with such an 
air of natural dignity that it seemed quite 
proper he should thus act the host. 

Besides thus polishing off his young 
charge, the ‘‘laleh’’ teaches him to read, to 
write, the Koran and the poets. If there are 
any sisters in the family they may share in 
these lessons. If the boy is to receive a more 
thorough education, he has another tutor 
after he gets to be nine or ten years old, and 
this one will give him instruction in Arabic, 
in astronomy, in history, in philosophy, and 
in mathematics. If not yet satisfied with 
this amount of knowledge, the boy is next 
sent to the imperial academy in Teheran, 
where he may graduate either a physician, 
an officer, or a secretary in some state de- 
partment, provided, however, he gets an ap- 
pointment as such. Lawyers in Persia are 
always men learned in the Mohammedan 
sacred scriptures as well, for the law is there 
laid down. Thus, the study of the Koran is 
pursued at the ‘‘ medresseh”’ or ‘‘ sacred col- 
lege,’’ and on leaving that the pupil may be- 
come an ‘‘imaum,’’ a dervish or a preacher, 
just as he chooses. 

The girls meanwhile have to remain at 
home with their mothers. If they have been 
receiving some lessons from the “laleh”’ of 
their brothers, that is all they will ever be 
taught. It isexceedingly rare, even amongst 
the daughters of the wealthy and powerful, 
to find a girl who can read or write. But 
they are taught to play on the lute, to over- 
look the servants, to prepare tea, coffee, and 
sherbet, and especially to do fine needlework 
and embroidery. In this last respect, the 
Persian girls are quite superior. I have seen 
cloths so beautifully and tastefully embroid- 
ered with gold thread, and also raised work 
in silk and velvet, done by girls of ten or 
twelve, as I have never seen elsewhere. 
From their ninth year on the girls must 
never go out of the house unveiled. So wills 
it the law and custom. They fromi that time 
on give all their time and all their thoughts 
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to dress, and they embroider and embellish 
so many ‘‘shalwar’’ and ‘‘zeerjannia’’ that 
it seems a puzzle how they can wear them 
all out in a lifetime. A few years later they 
marry, and then they are kept shut up by 
their husbands, so they don’t profit greatly 
by marriage. 

This, then, is the way the children of the 
wealthy Persians are educated. Those of the 
middle classes do not fare any better, of 
course. Their boys, after getting a little 
schooling, and if good-looking, are taken as 
pages (in Persian called ‘‘ gholam-battcha’’) 
into the household of some nobleman. There 
they stay, if they can, until they obtain some 
position or other, or else until they have 
saved money enough to start a shop or other 
Iflucky enough to gain the favor 
of the master he serves, the page may at 
some moment when the latter is in good 
humor, obtain a handsome money present or 
the promise of some appointment. Then his 


business. 


success is assured. Of course, these pages 
must not be above doing all sorts of mean and 
disagreeable jobs in order to win their way. 
The children of the poor are infinitely 
worse off. They must help to earn bread as 
soon almost as they can walk, and thus they 


never receive any schooling, and never have 
a chance to rise in the world, but instead are 
tied down to the village in which they were 
born, the slaves of the soil they till, or the 
obedient tools of the mighty in the cities. If 
in spite of this and in spite of the frightfully 
large number of deaths amongst children in 
Persia, the latter are as a rule quite gay and 
light-hearted ;-it is a dispensation of kind 
Providence, for they have little enough to 
be thankful for. The fact that so many 
children die in Persia is due mainly to two 
Their food is not adapted for chil- 
dren, and there are no doctors and no medi- 
cine in the country, that is, none in our sense 
of the words. So that often little children 
die like sheep in the villages, just for want 
of proper nourishment, alittle medicine, and 
a good doctor. 

What is held to be the greatest test of 
learning in Persia is to be able to recite the 
whole Koran. As there a: e thousands of ver- 
ses to it, this is rather difficult todo. Next 
to this achievement an elegant hand-writing 
is much prized. To write Persian and Arabic 
is much more difficult than to write English. 
First, the letters are so much harder to form ; 


causes. 
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then there are little dots and points made 
above and below every letter, without which 
it would be impossible to read the writing. 
What do you think of this, for instance : 
ee 

That is the Persian word for ‘“‘ night”’ 
(shab), written in the current or vulgar style 
of writing, the least difficult of all. But there 
are four kinds of Persian writing called re- 
spectively ‘‘ Kuranee,’’ ‘‘ naestalik,’’ ‘‘shik- 
aeste,’’ and ‘‘ shikaeste-nestalik.’’ Finecal- 
ligraphy is, you may see from this, really a 
a science in Persia, and considered so there. 
Of mathematics the Persian never learns 
more than addition and subtraction, and 
even in that he is greatly aided by a little 
counting apparatus, of which every mer- 
chant, dealer, and everybody else much in 
need of computing numbers owns at least 
one. Of history the Persian boy learns only 
something of that of his own country, not 
truthfully told, however, but much exag- 
gerated. In this way the Persian schoolboy 
gets an idea that his native country is the 
biggest and most powerful empire on the 
face of the earth, and he will tell any body 
so who asks him about it. Geography is 
not taught at all in Persia, and not under- 
stood by anybody there. Thus it will be seen 
that an American boy is much better off than 
a Persian boy ; even the young princes there 
don’t have so much fun and so much care 
and love shown to them as is the case with 
the boy ofa simple American merchant, for 
instance. There is one thing, however, 
which many American boys will envy the 
Persian ones. And that is the fine horses 
the latter can own and ride. The little Per- 
sian can barely walk when he commences 
to take lessons in riding. By the time he 
is ten or twelve years old, he is able to ride 
about the country everywhere, and as every 
journey in that country has to be made on 
horse-back, boys of that age often 1ide 
twenty to fifty miles a Gay, across rough 
country and most the time at a gallop. 
Those Persians who are able to do it, will 
make their boys presents of fine horses, just 
as boys here get skates or bicycles. Buteven 
taking that into consideration, I think if I 
were a boy again, and could swap places with 
the young son ofa Persian prince, I wouldn’t 
do it. 





DR. BRENDT’S WIFE. 


By KATHRINE GROSJEAN. 


HEN Dr. Brendt’s wife Leila died, 
none of his friends had any doubt 
as to what would be his future domestic 
state. He had loved his wife too passion- 
ately, too deeply, too wholly, to allow the 
possibility of her passing from his heart 
or thoughts because she had passed from his 
presence. He was a man of natural refine- 
ment, and possessed unusual intellectual 
powers. His devotion to his profession was 
only exceeded by his devotion to his wife. 
Notwithstanding this, he was often found 
in society, and had an extensive acquaint- 
ance, professional and otherwise, among all 
classes of people. 

This man possessed a type of beauty pe- 
culiar to himself ; it was of remarkable del- 
icacy, but as far as possible from anything 
approaching the effeminate. I have sat 


and watched his profile in repose, and won- 
dered what redeemed it from absolute weak- 


ness. It might, perhaps, have been the 
tense, firm bending of the bow in the clear- 
cut upper lip, or the determined chin, or the 
resolute poise of the head; or it might 
have been all three. Certain it was that not 
even the air of melancholy meditation, 
which not infrequently came over him, 
could give a touch of effeminacy to the per- 
fect Grecian nose or finely molded chin. As 
soon as he moved or spoke, all possibility of 
such a contingency vanished. There was 
an abruptness in movement, a bluntness in 
manner of speaking, a certain brusguerie of 
mien, which offended many as being abso- 
lutely rude. In conversation the small, 
tapering hands gave emphasis to his 
thought, till one watching them forgot to 
criticise in admiring their supple strength. 
His eyes were not remarkable, except upon 
occasion. They were ordinarily gray and 
cold, but when he became animated they 
changed to a deep strange blue. 

That this man should marry a woman 
who might, by any possibility, be called 
coarse, was a marvel to some. It was no 
marvel to me. Hers was the only kind of 
personal beauty which could impress a man 


like Dr. Brendt, and to me there has always 
been something eminently befitting in their 
union. She was large, and had some 
strongly marked characteristics; but her 
form was of such exquisite proportions that 
it might have served as a model for the 
Greeks. The skin, perhaps, was of too dusk 
a hue, or might have been if the eyes 
and coronet of hair had been less gloriously 
dark. The massive, undivided brows might 
have been too long and straight had the 
forehead been less broad. Of her inner na- 
ture it is for me to speak but briefly here 
Her habitual manner toward acquaintances 
was reserved—even haughty and slightly 
imperious. This might have been either the 
cause or the result of her partial isolation 
from those of her own sex, I cannot tell. 
She had made no intimate friendships. Wo 
men were somewhat inclined to hold them- 
selves aloof from her, but men adored her, 
and kept the distance at which she was con- 
tent to hold them. In her domestic life she 
was gentleness and majesty combined. She 
loved, and to love meant with her to yield 
her nature wholly at the throne of her affec 
tions. No one, in her own home, could look 
into her eyes and watch the light upon her 
face and say her soul was meager or her na- 
ture unrefined. 

When the blow fell, I was hundreds of 
miles away ; but I left my affairs as soon as 
possible and hastened to my friend. 

The servant who met me at the doordrew 
me within with unfeigned gladness, and 
then quickly and carefully shut the door be- 
hind me. His usually cheerful face looked 
troubled, and when I inquired for his master 
he dubiously shook his head. 

‘*He will see no one. Shuts himself up 
and hardly speaks to me when I take him 
his meals. Never leaves the house except 
at night, and then paces up and down the 
gravel walk for hours.”’ 

‘But are nortie of his relatives here?’’ | 
asked. 

‘*Two or three, sir—distant ones ; but he 
will see none of them.”’ 
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‘‘T think he will see me,’’ I said, and 
taking a card from my pocket, I wrote a 
line and gave it to the man. 

He returned presently and motioned me 
to go upstairs. 

I entered a room artificially darkened, and 
with some difficulty distinguished Brendt 
standing in the middle of the floor. He 
neither spoke nor changed his position as I 
entered, and I partially drew aside a curtain 
before I went to him. There was an air of 
defiance in his bearing which surprised me. 
His head was never held more erect, and the 
facial muscles appeared stern and set. But 
what impressed me more was the unnatural 
color of his eyes; they were neither blue 
nor gray, but of a strange dull leaden hue 
which told of agony. He faced me quietly 
with this look of torture in his glance, but 
made no attempt to speak till I clasped his 
hands. Then he threw himself into my 
arms and wept. 

‘‘T can not bear it!’’ he cried. ‘‘ She was 
my life! I feel as if I were dead !”’ 


He abruptly drew himself away from me 
and sank, apparently exhausted, into a chair. 
His anguish cut 


I sat and watched him. 
me to the heart. 

‘* Dear doctor—’’ I began. 

He interrupted me with a swift upward 
movement of the head. ‘‘ Nevercall me that 
again!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Where was my skill— 
where was my skill, that I should let her 
slip from my grasp like this? I have done 
more for the veriest beggar in the street. A 
cruel fate has robbed me.”’ 

I was silent. 

Presently he raised his eyes and caught 
my sympathetic glance. ‘‘ Forgive, my 
friend,’’ he said ; ‘‘ I am nearly mad. 

“T am glad you came,’’ he continued. 
‘You have awakened me. I have thought 
much since I have been shut in these dark- 
ened rooms, and now I shall act. Who 
knows what may be done? The career of 
medicine is in its infancy. I have thought, 
now I shall act,’’ he repeated with quick de- 
cision, and began pacing the room. 

Though I could not quite grasp his mean- 
ing, I rejoiced to see him in his old profes- 
sional mood. Still less could I trace the 
connecting thought, when he stopped and 
placed both hands on my shoulders with 
solemn impressibility. 

‘‘ This I know,”’ he said, ‘‘ Leila has never 
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left me. Her body has passed from my 
presence, but her soul, never. My will has 
acted as a magnet, assisted by our passionate 
love.”’ 

I had no cause to complain of Dr. Brendt’s 
seclusion after this. He yielded himself so 
wholly to the demands of his profession 
that he allowed himself hardly time to eat 
or tosleep. I thought there was something 
feverish, something not wholly natural, in 
the eagerness with which he threw himself 
into his work at all hours of the day and 
night. 

‘He is trying to drown his grief,’’ I told 
myself. ‘‘Some take to alcohol and some 
to opium. This is safer than either.”’ 

Yet I doubted if my solution was wholly 
correct, and my doubt grew into uneasiness 
as I saw more of him. 

There was a strength in the friendship be- 
tween this man and myself which I have 
no occasion to emphasize here. Suffice it 
to say that the circumstances which had 
thrown us together had made this bond of 
more than ordinary significance. It will be 
understood that I was more unwilling than 
ever to leave him at this crisis, and as it 
was impossible to have him to myself for 
five minutes together at his home or office, 
it soon became a custom for me to spend a 
daily hour or two with him in his convey- 
ance. 

I watched him closely ; I studied him un- 
weariedly with the hope of finding some 
clew which might explain the air of strange 
expectancy which rarely left him. By 
words which he occasionally let fall I knew 
that Leila was constantly in his thoughts. 
He did not seem to be trying to forget his 
grief; he seemed to be searching for some- 
thing which would remedy it. 

It was a matter of some surprise to me 
that the close carriage for which he had 
always expressed a preference had been ex- 
changed for an open phaeton, which he used 
at all times and in all kinds of weather. 
Seated in this, driving through alleys or 
avenues, usually silent, but not apparently 
depressed, he kept a constant lookout on 
the passing throngs, directing a keen, quick 
glance at every one he met. He noticed 
my observant look one day, and something 
about it caused him to sink back as if he 
had received a blow. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said wearily, ‘‘I always look 
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for some one with a face like Leila’s. I 
have never found one—yet.’’ And no effort 
of mine could arouse him. 

On the morning following this I found it 
necessary to leave for an absence of several 
days, which I was loath to do without first 
seeing Brendt. I had left him in such a 
state of complete melancholia the day be- 
fore that I had serious doubts as to what 
might be the result. Half hoping in the 
possibility of finding him at home, I di- 
rected my steps to his residence and rang 
the bell. 

Was Dr. Brendt within ? 

Dr. Brendt was not within. Dr. Brend 
had been summoned to the Aventine shortly 
after midnight, and had not yet returned. 

The Aventine was a large public hospital 
under the direction of Brendt ; an institution 
which owed its existence to his own mag- 
nanimity, and to which he devoted much of 
his time. 

I was forced to leave without an inter- 
view. Returning at the end of a week, I 
was surprised to learn that the doctor had 
called persistently during my absence, evi- 
dently in a strange state of anxiety for my 
reappearance. A folded slip of paper was 
handed to me, which at first sight I thought 
contained nothing more than a request for 
my presence at his office; but as I was 
about to throw it aside some lines in pencil 
caught my eye: 

‘ Think you I bear the shears of destiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life?”’ 


Pondering upon the meaning of their ap- 
pearance in sucha place, I started for his 
office. I had no more than reached the gate, 
however, when I was met by a close car- 
riage, into which I was shut without so 
much as ‘‘by your leave.’’ The doctor's 
manner had wholly changed. External ob- 
jects no longer seemed to make any impres- 
sion upon him. He was evidently strongly 
excited, and wore an exultant—almost hap- 
py—look. 

No word was spoken till we reached his 
‘My friend,’’ he said, after he had 
mysteriously shut and locked the door, 
‘‘my friend, I have news for you. I have 
found the face. This young woman,”’ he 
continued, and I was impressed no less by 
his manner than by his words,—it was a 
peculiarity of his to speak of a patient for 
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whom he felt most respect as a woman in 
preference to a /ady—‘‘this young woman 
is at the Aventine. Sheisveryill. I think 
she will die,’’ he softly informed me. ‘‘ Her 
malady is a very peculiar one. It has baf- 
fled her physicians. I confess that I hardly 
understand it myself. I am positive that 
there is no organic disease—nothing at al! 
but what should yield to proper remedies. 
The trouble, I am convinced, is with the 
soul ; which, fortunately or unfortunately, 
is beyond the reach of physicians and phys- 
ic. She wants todie. She gets worse, she 
fails hourly ; she will die.”’ 

He made this announcement quite cheer- 
fully, with an approving gesture of the hands 
and paused in thought. 

Presently he looked up and added : ‘‘ She 
says her name is Marcella Prime. She is 
French. She is naturally very intelligent, 
but quite uneducated, poor girl."’ 

His manner distressed me beyond exprcs- 
sion ; I thought him undoubtedly mad. He 
must have read something of this in my 
look, for he at once became his own natural 
self. ‘‘My friend,’’ he said gravely, ‘all 
this has naturally excited me very much ; 
but I am quite well: my pulse is very good. 
This woman is indeed ill, and she will die. 
I would not do anything to hasten her death 
to save my own life—no, nor to regain 
Leila’s. I think I have made a discovery, 
and I shall test it soon. I have no fear of 
failure.’’ 

Then hesaid, ‘‘ You shall see this woman,” 
and he conducted me to the Aventine. 

She was indeed like Leila in form and face, 
—more slightly built, perhaps, and with 
features more delicately traced ; wholly lack- 
ing in Leila’s softly animated expression 
which so subdued each strongly marked 
lineament, yet with a sad intelligence of 
glance which won my sympathy. Shecould 
speak no word of English, and I conversed 
with her in French. She was without rela 
tives or friends, and seemed to be quite alone 
in the world. She mentioned as her birth- 
place a small village in the south of France, 
of which I had never heard, and which I have 
been unable to find on any map. It here 
occurred to me that Leila’s family had also 
come originally from France, and that this 
unusual likeness was doubtless due to con- 
sanguinity. 

There seemed to be a veil drawn over this 
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woman’s past, and I was unwilling to agi- 
tate her by any breath which might lift it. 
When I mentioned Dr. Brendt, foolishly 
thinking to encourage her by speaking of his 
great skill, she answered with simple grati- 
tude, ‘‘ He is very good, but he can do noth- 
ing for me.’’ 

And so I left her. Her soul departed that 
night: I can not say she died. 

I have the following details of this remark- 
able case from the chief nurse at the Aven- 
tine : 

At six o’clock in the evening the patient 
became unconscious, and Dr. Brendt took 
his position beside the bed and never once 
left itduring the night. He constantly kept 
his eyes fixed upon the patient, carefully 
noting every change, counting every pulse- 
beat, marking every breath. There was no 
material change until midnight, when the 
breathing ceased, and the doctor briefly an- 
nounced that life was extinct. Yet he would 
not allow the body to be disturbed, and re- 
tained his former position by the bed. 

At two o’clock the limbs were rigid and 
quitecold. Hethen dismissed the attending 
nurse, directing her to remain within call. 

At three o’clock he summoned assistance 
and ordered the body to be swathed in 
flannels. Then he began to chafe the icy 
limbs, slowly elevated the arms above the 
head, and as slowly drew them down again, 
sometimes making passes across the brows ; 
always laboring in such a way that he com- 
manded a full view of the face. Once he 
placed his mouth to the colorless lips and 
sent a full, deep breath intothelungs. Soon 
after this a faint pulsation became perceptible 
about the heart, and presently a trace of color 
crept into the face. The chafing was con- 
tinued vigorously until a soft sigh escaped 
from the lips and the wonderful dark eyes 
unclosed. There was a momentary quiver- 
ing of the lids, followed by a sleep almost as 
profound and peaceful as that from which 
the body liad been awakened. 

\ week or two after this, during which 
time I had not seen Brendt, I met a famil- 
-lar-looking carriage on the street, and as I 
passed the door was opened and the doctor's 
head thrust out. 

‘Come and see us,"’ he called ; ‘‘ we shall 
expect you to-night.”’ Anl before I had 
time to answer the door was shut and the 
carriage past. 


I entered a room softly but brilliantly 
lighted, and found seated before the hearth 
a woman of queenly proportions and a queen- 
ly mien. There was a slight suggestion of 
the invalid in the arrangement of her drap- 
eries, and her dusky cheek lacked the full 
bloom of health and strength. 

As the portiére tell to the floor behind me, 
she looked up and then rose, holding out her 
hand to me as if I had been an old friend 
from whom she had parted yesterday. 

‘‘T am glad to see you,’’ she said sim- 
ply, and placed a chair for me before the 
fire. 

I doubted the evidence of my own senses. 
Her tones amazed me, her smile bewildered 
me ; the subdued animation of her face made 
me feel as if I were going mad. What did 
it mean? Could the dead return to life? 

I sank into the chair, unable to utter a 
word, and was inexpressibly relieved when a 
voice sounded from an inner room. It was 
the doctor’s, and he was calling *‘‘ Leila.”’ 
She answered to the call. 

When I had made my adieus that even- 
ing to my friend’s accomplished wife, he 
linked his arm within mine and accompa- 
nied me to a small reception-room. 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, Brendt,’’ I cried, 
‘*tell me what all this means !”’ 

He met my excited look with that calm, 
deep, happy gaze I knew so well of old. 

‘It means,’’ he said, ‘‘that laws which 
have hitherto been deemed immutable can 
be overcome ; it means that death is nota 
condition, but a transition of the vital es- 
sence which it is possible to govern; it 
means, for me, that my wife is again within 
reach of my arms.’’ . 

I had heard an account of the remarkable 
resuscitation of an apparently lifeless body, 
but I was not prepared for this. He had 
removed the patient as soon as possible, 
and none at the Aventine had discovered 
the wonderful change—the perfect English 
tongue and the education and refinement of 
the intellect. 

In spite of all, I could not bring myself to 
believe in what he accepted so implicitly, 
and still questioned, ‘‘ Are you sure ?"’ 

“Do you doubt?’’ he returned. ‘‘ Cax 
you doubt, after having seen her and spoken 
with her, and tested her personality as only 
one can who has—long been her friend ?”’ 

He saw me flush and tremble, and placed 
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his hand on my arm with the gentleness of 
atonement. ‘‘ Do you think I could be mis- 
taken in my wife ?’’ he asked. 

I did not; but I wondered how she ac- 
cepted the condition of things. 

‘*She knows she has been very ill,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and any slight change in her per- 
sonal appearance she attributes to that. Her 
attendants are all new servants, and have 
been instructed never to refer to past events. 
Perhaps I shall tell her all, some time ; but 
not now. I am waiting for her to become 
strong enough to go abroad.”’ 

There was another point which I wished 
to refer to, and I did so with a reluctance 
which I did not attempt to account for. 

It was his turn to flush now, but he an- 
swered with a directness which relieved us 
both. 

‘‘ We were re-married before she left the 
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Aventine. It was an anniversary #f our 
wedding-day, and she did not think it 
strange that I should wish the ceremony to be 
performed again. She smiled a little when 
I spoke of it, and said it should be a symbol 
of our new life to come with her returning 
health and strength.’’ 

‘‘There is only one more question,” I 
said. ‘‘ What is the value of that interven- 
ing lifeto her? I mean that period in which: 
so far as we know, she was without sensible 
body ?”’ 

‘*It appears to be practically wz/,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘She has no certain recollection of 
any experience of that time, though I feel 
sure that it must have its influence upon her 
subsequent life. Memories—cloudlike frag- 
ments—float to her from time to time, but 
she thinks they are dreams induced by her 
former malady.”’ 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


By ANNA VERNON DORSEY. 


Cupip, wandering one May-day, 

Met with loitering Death by chance ; 
No aged carle, as many say, 
But young as he, as fair and gay, 

As fond of boyish sport or dance. 


‘*Come, wrestle,’’ and, so saying, Love, 
Loos’ning the quiver at his breast, 

Hung it upon the bough above. 

‘* These arrows,”’ quoth he, ‘‘ when they rove, 
Make youth a slave at my behest.”’ 


Among the tender-blooming leaves 

Death made Azs quiver sure and fast. 
‘* My arrows bring rest when age grieves,”’’ 
And down unwary Love he heaves ; 

So frolicked they till Discord passed. 


She, wicked, hating merry play, 
Scattered their arrows on the green, 
And thus confused, some got astray 


In either quiver. 


Since that day 


Youth dies and old age dotes, I ween. 





A CONGRESS OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 


By ETHEL INGALLS. 


HE Women’s International Congress 

held in Washington, last month, was 
notable for containing nearly all of the emi- 
nent living advocates of Woman Suffrage, 
besides many other women famous for their 
labors in behalf of their sex. The Conven- 
tion was also strengthened by the moral sup- 
port of many eminent persons who were not 
present, particularly John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, T. W. Higginson, Oliver Johnson, Drs. 
Emily and Elizabeth Blackwell, and espe- 
cially that one who in former days was 
regarded as the most eloquent of all the 
female orators, Ernestine L. Rose, of Poland. 
Miss Rose is now old and infirm. I spoke 
with Elizabeth Cady Stanton about the ex- 
traordinary tenacity of life which seems to 
bless the pioneer in this field. She said: 
‘Ves, the advocating of the cause of justice 
tends strongly to longevity. Only three or 
four of the original advocators are dead, and 
the most of us are, as you see, vigorous and 
lively as ever, and none of our lingual ap- 
paratuses are yet paralyzed.” 

In the necrology of the cause are included 
the eminent Lucretia Mott, the head and 
front of the movement for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and on the whole one of 
its ablest friends ; Abby Kelly Foster, the 
aggressive abolitionist ; the Grinke sisters, 
Alice and Sarah; and lastly, Fannie Wright, 
the instigator of the whole movement for the 

Ballot for Woman,’’ who began the agita- 
tion more than a generation ago, and who 
gave, besides twenty thousand dollars for 
the emancipation of slaves in the West, large 
sums for the enfranchisement of those whom 
she regarded as her equally enslaved sisters. 
It was noticeable, at the Congress, that Fannie 
Wright, the pioneer of pioneers, whom Gree- 
ley and Sumner praised and extolled, and 
whom James Russell Lowell embalmed in his 

Fable for Critics,’’ received not the slight- 
est attention or mention ; whereas other la- 
mented sisters were often recalled by name. 
Lucretia Mott had her praises sung in prose 

| verse, and an attractive portrait of her, 
crowned with bay, occupied a prominent 
position in front of the stage. As is well 
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known, these advocates of Woman Suffrage 
have prided themselves on their progressive 
tendencies in regard to all so-called reforms, 
especially temperance and anti-slavery. 

In the days before our Civil War several 
of these women were mobbed, at different 
times and in different States, for their radi- 
calism, some of whom were Lucretia Mott, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Stanton, and Miss An- 
thony. It was on the slavery question that 
these women attained facility of public 
speech-making, and Miss Rose became a 
really eloquent and thrilling speaker, and in 
her pathetic moods was very impressive. 

It is to be remarked that the speakers on 
the subject of Woman’s Rights have, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, steadily gained 
in elocutionary grace, and in freedom and 
effectiveness of delivery. Those who attend- 
ed their former gatherings still laugh at the 
dullness and dreary platitudes then indulged 
in, and the awkwardness and difficulty in 
which they managed to deliver a few sen- 
tences. Miss Anthony could make business 
remarks forcibly and to the point, tinged 
with a little wit; but besides Miss Rose, and 
possibly Lucy Stone, there Was not one who 
possessed the slightest ability as a pablic 
haranguer. Mrs. Stanton, though one of the 
most shining lights and foremost pleaders, 
could not speak ten consecutive words with- 
out careful preparation, and she is said to 
have mouthed her manuscript in a manner 
calculated to produce upon her most earnest 
listeners a deep feeling of sleepiness ; but in 
these meetings she showed her ability in 
graceful and vigorous speech, while several 
of the lesser lights of the Congress manifest- 
ed oratorical power that was enthusiastically 
attested by the audience of two or three 
thousand people. It is generally conceded 
that the cause of Woman's Rights, if it has 
done nothing else, has trained to facile and 
judicious speech tongues which it is sup- 
posed did not need to be loosened. 

One other curious revelation this Conven- 
tion has made: It has shown, on the part of 
the advocates of a ballot for woman, the 
attainment of a certain conservatism and con- 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


ciliatory spirit never before manifested by 


them. Not only have their speeches been 
far more moderate in tone than in former 
days, but they have invited to their council a 
large number of women who are not in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, or only partially favor it, as 
a possible means for the attainment of high- 


er aims. Such as Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jenny 
June), who opposes the ballot for women, 
unless it can be conferred exclusively on the 
reputable and intellectual of both sexes; 
Madame Demorest, of the well-known fashion 
magazine ; Frances E. Willard, who favors 
modified suffrage only as instrumental to the 
promoting of her loved cause—Temperance— 
and others, whose names and positions will 
appear in this article. The conservatism of 
the women present was also strikingly illus- 
trated by their dress. 

In the convention of thirty years ago I am 
told that Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, 
Abby Foster, Amy Post, and Antoinette 
Brown all wore the ‘‘ bloomer’’ costume, 
whose frock ended at the knees, and was 
supplemented by very somber and awkward 
trousers. Even Mrs. Stanton attempted this 
inelancholy disguise, but was intimidated 
by the affectionate derision of her best 
friends, who insisted that her form was not 


adapted to the mask. In this con- 
vention the ‘‘bloomers’’ have all 
been nipped in the bud; not only 
were all such costumes forbidden to 
appear, but Dr. Mary Walker, who 
was formerly one of its chosen 
members, was denied entrance to 
this select Congress, and was not 
admitted to the hotel where the 
suffragists made their headquarters. 
On the platform, and in the boxes 
and seats of the Opera House, were 
numerous costumes from Worth, 
Redfern, ladies’ tailors, and the art- 
ists of the world. 
Perhaps the most attractive mem- 
ber of the Convention was Mrs. 
Zadel Barnes Gustafson, a delegate 
from Great Britain. Her costumes 
were extremely attractive, being 
made in the most zesthetic style: a 
cross between the ingenuity of Oscar 
Wilde and that of Kate Greenaway. 
Mrs. Gustafson is a Massachusetts 
woman by birth, and married Mr. Al- 
exander Gustafson, a Swedish jour- 
nalist. Their home is in London, and many 
noted Americans have been pleasantly enter- 
tained there. Another delegate from Eng- 
land is Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of Leeds. She 
represents many English and Scotch organ- 
izations working for both moral and politi- 
cal reforms. She is retiring in appearance, 
dresses very simply, talks easily, and her 
face is bright and animated. She is about 
forty years old, and the wife of Dr. Chant, a 
surgeon practicing in London. Mrs. Chant 
is an able and industrious public speaker, 
having delivered over five hundred speeches 
in less than a year. The work she is most 
interested in is a society called ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Purity and Vigilance Association,” 
which has charged itself with the duty of 
protecting young girls from the perils which 
beset them on every side. 

Of the foreign delegates who are here in 
the interest of their countrywomen, none 
has been more generally admired than Mrs. 
Margaret Moore, of Ireland. She is a tall, 
handsome woman, with the ideal Irish feat- 
ures. Great blue eyes, more round than 
almond shape, with long black lashes, give 
much expression to her rather classical face. 
The very lines that are traced upon it show 
evidence of her earnestness and energy in 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


President of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association. 


all that she has so nobly undertaken for the 


Irish cause. Sheis a descendant of Edmund 
Burke, the great Irish orator. Burke's 
mother was a Miss Nagle, which was also the 
maiden name of Mrs. Moore. Her life has 
been one of interest. She was born in 1850, 
and is a native of Donegal, Ireland. The 
most interesting incident of her career was 
her three months’ imprisonment in Tulla- 
more, occasioned by a speech she made at 
Morvillebefore an audience of five thousand. 
It was said that this speech led to the agita- 
tion which aroused discontent in the hearts 
of her Majesty’s Irish subjects. 

When brought before the judge to plead 
her case, she asked that solemn personage : 
“Do you not think that the British Govern- 
ment should be tried instead of me? To the 
Government must be charged this rebellion. 
Was not Ireland discontented long ere I was 
born? And if they do not carry the reforms 
l advocate, they will remain so when I am 
Sleeping beneath the shamrock and the 
mosses.’’ : 

When the trial finally ended, she was 
asked when she would goto prison. ‘‘ Any 
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time,’’ she said; ‘‘no use lin- 
gering around the theater once 
the farce is played out.’’ Her 
prison life was long, but she filled 
the weary hours by knitting stock- 
ings, which she afterward gave 
to her friends as souvenirs of her 
captivity. She also wrote numer- 
ous letters to her other incarcer- 
ated friends, and always dated 
her letters from ‘* L’Hétel des 
Mauvais Sujets.’” Her gown worn 
at prison was of Irish green, and 
she always wore red slippers, 
emblematic, so Mrs. Moore says, 
of the triumph of Ireland over 
England. 

While making speeches through 
her section of the country, she 
was given the pseudonym of ‘‘ The 
Green Lady.’’ This she received 
from acurious ancient superstition 
which existed among the inhabit- 
ants. It said, that some day a 
beautiful lady would go preaching 
through the land, robed in green, 
and shortly after her appearance 
peace and prosperity would bless 
the country. Ignorant of this 
legend, Mrs. Moore wore a bright green 
gown, and when these simple-minded peas- 
ants saw her, they hailed her with delight, 
seeing in her the ‘‘Green Lady who was to 
bring freedom and peace.”’ 

Mrs. Moore is bright, vivacious and intel- 
ligent, and she is an interesting conversa- 
tionalist. Naturally witty, one is not with 
her long before something sparkling is said 
that is worth treasuring. At one of the re- 
ceptions at which she was present, quietly 
attired, some one asked her if she did not 
regret the ill-will England gave her. ‘‘ Why 
no,’’ she said; ‘‘ England has always sent 
good luck after me in a rather unique way ; 
old shoes with policemen attached to them.” 
Mrs. Moore is very generous in her views 
and not at all narrow-minded. 

From France came an active worker, Ma- 
dame Isabelle Bogelot. She is not handsome, 
but she has soft white hair and pathetic 
dark eyes, which make her face attractive. 
Her whole soul is in her work, and one 
readily learns, from the current of her talk, 
her deep and earnest devotion to the cause 
for the promotion of which she is so energeti- 
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cally working. Madame Bogelot has seen 
much of prison life, and one of her completed 
charitable works is a home for the reforma- 
tion of women whose crimes lead them to 
prison. Of this splendid institution she is 
the directress. The madame brings with her 
encouraging reports to the woman suffra- 
gists, and tells them that the organization in 
France is very prosperous. 

Norway was represented by Mrs. Magelsjen 
Groth. She is proverbially the handsomest 
woman of the Congress. Contrary to the 
ordinary type of her countrywomen, she is a 
genuine brunette, the ideal Spaniard: her 
pure olive complexion, tinged with a warm 
red, glossy black hair, and glowing eyes 
make her beautiful. Mrs. Groth is a great 
traveler and has visited nearly every quarter 
of the globe. Naturally observant, she has 
gathered in her travels many interesting 
facts concerning the peculiarities of the in- 
habitants of different nations, and has used 
them in comparing Americans with foreign 
people. And we bear comparison well, she 
says. 

‘‘What do you think of our liberty?”’ 
some lady askedher. ‘‘Oh! you have not 
the liberty I had dreamed of,’’ replied she, in 
pretty, broken English. ‘‘ You are too much 
fettered by fashion. You women of dress 
would rather violate almost any rule than 


one laid down by Dame Fashion. You call 
yourselves free, but you are slaves of dress.’ 

Mrs. Groth has one good word to say in 
our favor. She thinks, taken as a whole, we 
are a religious nation. ‘‘There is no other 
country where its people are as pious as you 
Americans. Your many churches are always 
filled. In Berlin,’’ she continued, ‘‘a city 
larger than New York, the churches are 
meagerly attended.”’ 

Mrs. Groth is fond of our nation, and said 
that she would always treasure for our coun- 
try a sincere affection. 

Finland was represented by two delegates, 
the Baroness Greponberg and Mrs. Trygg. 
The former is unmarried, and about thirty 
years old. She hasa fresh, girlish face, a 
rosy complexion, and eyes of the meekest 
blue. She dresses her hair in the plainest of 
all styles, parted in the middle, and pasted 
securely to either side. Her voice is low and 
pleasant, and her manners are pretty and 
simple. The Baroness is enraptured with 
the beauty of the American women, and she 
said that she could spend her days looking 
at ‘‘the beautiful ladies.’’ ‘‘No foreign 
country can pride themselves with beauties 
like yours, nothing is more exquisite than 
the faces of the Americans,’’ she remarked 
to Susan B. Anthony. In reply to the in- 
quiry as to the success of ‘‘ Woman’s Suf- 
frage in Finland,”’ she said: ‘‘ We are gradu- 
ally moving forward, but if we could import 
some of your lovely women, then success 
would crown us.”’ 

The Baroness is a woman of talent. She is 
an authoress of note in Finland—her writ- 
ings are both political and romantic. She 
is the editor of a magazine for children, and 
one of the most prominent members of the 
Finnish Woman’s Union. 

The other delegate from Finland is Mrs. 
Alli Trygg. She is a fervent advocate for 
the rights of women, and came to attend the 
Congress so as to store up knowledge of the 
methods used in this country to promote the 
cause, and thus enlighten Finland. Mrs. 
Trygg is a petite warrior, pleasing in man- 
ner, aggressive, and a good talker. Her face 
is full of animation, and her gray-blue eyes 
serve to interpret her rather doubtful Eng- 
lish. 

Mrs. Trygg believes firmly that all men or 
women who remain heretics to the suffrage 
belief must be either people of small mental 
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PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


caliber, or are too absorbed in the vanities of 
the world to give it sufficient consideration. 
Probably the delegate that has excited the 
most curiosity is the one from India, Pundita 
Ramabai. She is a slender little body, with 


a dark complexion, charming voice, and fine 


eyes. Her object in coming to the conven- 
tion is to secure aid to carry out a plan she 
has for the elevation of the women of India. 
Pundita Ramabai is young, well educated, 
and is a Christian. She is well versed in 
Sanskrit, and when quite young was named 
‘‘ Sarasvati,’’ the equivalent of ‘‘ Minerva.”’ 
She speaks English fluently. Her efforts 
for the organization of her circle here have 
been successful, and she counts among her 
members Mrs. Cleveland. 

The most active worker for the temper- 
ance movement is Miss Frances E. Willard, 
who is the President of the W. C. T.U. All 
recognize the good work she has done, and 
there is no one who opposes her in the path 
she is so earnestly treading. She is a 
woman of refinement, pronounced intellect- 
ual endowments, and lofty ambitions, and 
the acknowledged orator of the convention. 
There is no other living woman who has 
done so much for the obliteration of the 
saloon as Miss Willard, and she has the 
heartfelt wishes of every woman that her 
work will at last meet With entire success, 
and that in the mean time she will continue 
to wage the battle. 


Miss Clara Barton is one of the most 
honored of our distinguished women. 
Miss Barton is of New England birth. 
Her native place is Worcester County, 
Mass., where she was born on Christmas 
Day, nearly fifty years ago. No one has 
forgotten her good services during the 
late war, where many a wounded and 
dying soldier received her gentle care. 
Europe records her glorious sacrifice 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and 
she wears to-day medals of innumerable 
designs, which she has received in grat- 
itude for her services on the battle- 
fields. Clara Baton is the chief pro- 
moter of the ‘‘ Red Cross Society,’’ and 
by her never-tiring energy and thrilling 
speeches she has enrolled beneath its 
banner many hundreds of women, who 
have pledged themselves to remain 
faithful to its requirements. If the con- 
vention could number among its partici- 

pants more women like Clara Barton, the 
progress of the movement might be more 
rapid. But when we see women aiming 
only to vote, and occupy the public offices, 
their efforts carry little weight. 

The best-known participators in the cause 
of woman are Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Stanton is, and has been for many 
years, the President of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association. She is a remarkable old 
lady, full of spirit and very active. Her 
hair is the most noticeable of her features ; 
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The First Ordained Woman Preacher. 


snowy white, luxuriant in growth, soft and 
curly. She dresses it in an elaborate style, 
twelve puffs arranged in a semicircle round 
her stern face. Her eyes are too small to be 
pretty, and her countenance is so severe 
that it lacks kindliness. Mrs. Stanton has 
the deepest admiration of her sisters, who 
think her place is in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Susan B. Anthony has broadened notice- 
ably since her first impulsive utterances, 
and watches with interest all movements 
that tend toward the higher elevation of her 
sex. It is impossible to know her and not 
admire her, for she has been always faithful 
to her doctrines, and given so freely from 
her purse for the advancement of the cause. 
She has a good face, the sternness of which 
is softened by her gracious manner. She 
is particularly fond of young girls, and 
seems always ready to be their best friend. 
Miss Anthony is a sisteffof D. R. Anthony, 
of Kansas, who is favorably spoken of as 
candidate for Governor on the Republican 
ticket. 

Matilda Joslyn Gage is well known and a 
popular member. She is tall and graceful 
in her bearing, attractive both in face and 
manner. Her hair is gray and her eyes 
are dark. Her face is a sad one, but her 
speeches were all bright and gave evidence 
of deep thought. Her delivery is clear and 


distinct, and she speaks with considerable 
force. 

Mrs. Jenny June Croly attended the coun- 
cil and to some extent participated, though 
not believing in universal suffrage. Mrs. 
Croly is notable as being, undoubtedly, the 
most productive of any of the women writers 
in America. She is middle-aged, demure in 
appearance, slightly hesitant in her speech; 
but her ideas seem to flow in an unobstructed 
stream, for she estimates, that since her first 
appearance as a book reviewer and critic, 
thirty-two years ago, she has printed, on an 
average, one column of solid type per day. 
She has, it is said, earned not less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars with her pen. 
Her husband, D. G. Croly, was for many 
years editor of the World and Graphic. Mrs. 
Croly has been for fourteen years Presi- 
dent of ‘‘ Sorosis,’’ of which she was one of 
the foremost founders, and in whose pre- 
siding chair she preceded the favorite poet, 
Alice Cary. 

Mary A. Livermore, Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er, and Julia Ward Howe were conspicuous 
among the notables present. Mrs. Howe 
delighted all who met her, for her person- 
ality has the charm one would expect in the 
author of the thrilling ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.’’ She has known so many of the 
famous personages of modern times, now 
most all passed away, that an hour spent 
with her is full of entertaining reminis- 
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Mrs. Howe is stout and plain in 
Her hair is gray, and she 


cences. 
appearance. 


always wears a little lacecap. Although not 
much of an orator, as her voice is husky and 


weak, her speeches are always interesting. 
She has been a prolific writer, her works 
being mostly poetical. 

The great obstacle to the success of the 
Equal-Suflrage movement is not the hostility 
of man, but the indifference of women. The 
‘silent majority’’ is not moved by the appeals 
of the so-called reformers. The reports from 
Kansas show that women have not availed 
themselves of their new privilege at the last 
municipal elections. Fewer women regis- 
tered and the representation was much less at 
the polls than last year ; and although every 
effort was made to arouse them to a sense of 
their citizenship they were unmoved, little 
caring or realizing what effect their indiffer- 
ence would have on the nation at large. 

The great mass of American women are 
content with their condition, and prefer to 
remain queen of their own domain than to 
usurp the scepter of a foreign realm. 

History teaches us that no class of society 
asks for a change unless dissatisfied. As 
the majority of our mothers, wives, and 
daughters are content they are not asking 
for this change. 


ARCADY. 


By EpITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 


I RECOLLECT th’ enchanted land, 
With sweets and joys on ev’ry side, 
Where music thrilled and soft airs fanned, 
Where everything was glorified, 
Arcady, O Arcady ! 


But that—-ah, that was long ago! 
Still plainly now can I recall 
Thy beauty in its sheen and glow, 
Thy mem’ries yet my soul enthrall. 
Arcady, O Arcady ! 


The sun has never shone so bright 
As in thy careless, fair domain ; 
The moon ne’er pours such mellow light, 
Nor ever falls such pleasant rain, 
Aready, O Arcady ! 


No flowers ever smell as sweet 
As those that grew thy fields among ; 
No waters murmur at my feet 
The songs they sang when I was young, 
Arcady, O Arcady ! 


There once again I’d fain abide. 
I search for it on every hand; 
But though I seek it far and wide, 
I can not find th’ enchanted land, 
Arcady, O Arcady ! 
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By EDWARD GORDON CLARK. 


** \JTONSENSE ! All nonsense !’’—I sup- 
. pose this is the popular opinion, so 
far, of the claim by Ignatius Donnelly and 
others, that William Shakspere did not 
write the ‘‘ Shakespeare’’ plays and poems. 
But popular opinion has been subject to a 
good deal ofchange in this world. ‘‘ Gentle 
reader ’’—intelligent, also, I doubt not—I 
have shown you my hand already. I am 
one of the doubters respecting Shakspere. 
We know there was such a man, of course. 
We know he was a theatrical manager, and 
that he occasionally appeared in some play 
as an actor. But I have come to think that 
the man Shakspere (or Shaxpere, as his name 
was often spelled), was not the great 
‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ (or ‘‘ Shake-Speare,’’ as you 
sometimes find the hyphen dividing the 
name in the folio of 1623). ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ 
I think, was a convenient, shrewdly-adopted 
nom de plume, which cloaked the most com- 
prehensive thinker and scholar of the Eliza- 


bethan epoch, enabling him to do what was 
then accounted cheap and vulgar work— 
like a good deal of our present newspaper 
industry—but which, from its very scope, 


freedom, and even license, became the 
vehicle of expression for the one master-poet 
ofthe human race. Shakespeare was every- 
body—man and woman—and almost every 
thing, from the toad to the angel. No mis- 
take has been made in crowning him ‘‘ King 
of Literature.’” He was the incarnate ex- 
pression of the universe. But, by-and-by we 
shall have to admit that the zvdividuality— 
the man in the ‘‘ Shake-Speare '’ mask—was 
Francis Bacon. 

It seems too bad, I admit, after all these 
years—almost threecenturies. I am obliged 
to see, also, that Bacon deserved to lose his 
title to Shakespeare. It was his own fault. 
At first he hid from view that a young aris- 
tocrat might not be known as an appendage 
of the theatre, and that he might say what 
he pleased untrammeled. Colonel Ingersoll, 
when asked what it cost him to publish his 
‘‘Gods,’”’ is reported to have said: ‘‘The 
governorship of Illinois.’’ In 1595, the man 
who afterward became Lord Chancellor of 

17 


England and the Viscount Saint Alban, did 
not care to take such a risk as that, though 
his head was full of dramas and amatory 
poems. Later, he might have liked to claim 
his work ; but his own conduct had then de- 
barred him from anything but silence. So 
he says. 

But the real Shakespeare is destined to be- 
come sadly well known yet—as well known 
indeed, as Jean Jacques Rousseau, or as Lord 
Byron. I do not know what cipher-histories 
of his age he has shut up in that strange 
‘* Folio ’’—which I think Shakespeare edited 
after Shakspere was dead. If words be 
found there, connected into hidden sentences 
through a definite plan of numerical pro- 
cedure, one page will be as good asa thousand 
for a test, and the claims of Mr. Donnelly 
will soon stand on end. I have a good deal 
of indirect faith in them ; for I find that 
Bacon did claim the Shakespeare works, and 
that he constructed an obituary of William 
Shakspere. The details of this obituary— 
which constitute a confession as well of 
Bacon’s private life—were put into cipher, 
and the counters of the cipher were cut on 
Shakspere’s grave-stone in the guise of an 
epitaph. The epitaph, too, sums up the 
matter, in a certain way, om its face. It is 
an index to the internal story, and to the 
peculiarities of its construction. 

The Shakspere grave-stone, that is now 
seen at Stratford, is not the original, and is 
about sixty years old. Halliwell Phillipps, 
in the ‘‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare”’ 
(1882), explains the matter.thus : 

‘* The honors of repose, which have thus 
far been conceded to the poet’s remains, have 
not been extended to his tombstone. The 
latter had, by the middle of the last century, 
sunk below the level of the floor, and about 
fifty years ago had become so much decayed 
as to suggest a vandalic order for its re- 
moval, and in its stead to place a new slab— 
one which marks certainly the locality of 
Shakespeare’s grave, and continues the 
record of the farewell lines, but indicates 
nothing more. The original memorial has 
wandered from its allotted station—no one 
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can tell whither—a sacrifice to the insane 
worship of prosaic neatness, that mischiev- 
ous demon whose votaries have practically 
destroyed so many of the priceless relics of 
ancient England and her gifted sons.”’ 

Thé pictorial form of the epitaph on the 
new grave-stone—the old text trimmed down 
o ‘‘ prosaic neatness’’—is this : 


THE BACON “ FARCE” 


“other small letters.* 


A TRAGEDY. 


fally observed. The two ‘‘ G’s”’ in the word 

‘““piGG’”’ are not large enough for capital 
letters, yet are noticeably different from the 
All these anomalies of 
that old tablet have a mental significance 
even more remarkable than their visual sin 
gularity. 


The ‘‘o/d Shakespearians,’’ so far as they 
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But thanks to the eighteenth-century 
Shakespearians, especially to George Stee- 
vens, a literal cut of the original epitaph was 
taken, not far from the year 1760, and came 
down to us without question until after the 
new slab had taken the place of the old one. 
With the cut, Steevens described the epitaph 
as an ‘‘ uncouth mixture of small and capital 
letters’’—the fact precisely. The drawing 
can be found in all the Malone Shakespeares. 
The picture was this: 


gave any heed to the portraiture of the tomb- 
stone, all reproduced and confirmed the 
Steevens drawing. In ‘‘Shakespeare’s Com- 
plete Works,’’ by Charles Knight, biograph- 
ical volume, page 542, the epitaph is given 
in typographical picture, with the large and 
small letters. But Knight reduced the two 
black, clotted THE’s to, uniformity with the 
other capital letters. They probably seemed 
too preposterous for further preservation 
after 1840. The slight enlargement of the 











A first glance at this reproduction of the 
original epitaph shows three distinct kinds 
of characters—the small and capital letters 
of the regular order, and the doubly thick 
and differently formed capitals of the words 
“THE” and ‘‘THEs.”” Then we have, 
twice, for ‘‘that,’? the queer monogram, 
+ ’ There is one more feature to be care- 


* My special attention was first called to this fact by a 


letter from Mrs. C. M. Pott, of London, who had been 


two G’s in ‘‘p1GG”’ he evidently considered 
accidental, and did not follow. But in the 
division of the word ‘‘ HE RE” he placed a 
period, and one at the end of it--thus: 
“ HE.RE.”” I think Knight’s authority 
must have been the first Steevens fac simile, 
which has become very rare, and which I 
have not been able to find in America. But, 
wherever the punctuation came from, it is 


carefully scrutinizing the authority of Knight, Malone, 
and Steevens. 
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right, except that the two periods ought to 
be upright hyphens ; for Bacon ultimately 
dictates them through his cipher. He calls 
the division in ‘‘HE.Rkg.”’ a ‘‘crack”’ and 
‘‘seam,’’ and Knight’s two periods he terms 
“marks’’ and ‘‘hacks.’’ Charles Knight’s 
rendering of the original epitaph—the latest 
intended picture of it among the noted Shake- 
spearians—is as follows : 


r- 
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Bacon explained that his biliteral alphabet 
could be used for a cipher-ianguage, in con- 
nection with anything either visible or audi- 
ble, having ‘‘two differences.’’ It could be 
rung out by bells, in loud and lower tones, 
or acclaimed by cannon of different calibre ; 
but it was specially adapted to hide one 
writing within another, if the outward text 
were composed of two different sets of let- 


Goop Frenp For lesvs SAK E ForBEARE 


To picc T-E Dvst enctoAsep HE.RE. | 


‘ 


Buese se T-E Mantspares 1-Es Stones 


AND cvrst BE He? moves my Bones. 


And now let us turn, for a moment, to the 
undisputed works of Francis Bacon. 

He opens Book VI. of his ‘‘Advancement of 
Learning’? (De Augmentis) with a chapter 
on ciphers—an unaccountable chapter it has 
always seemed to scholars, as though a 
strained prominence were given, in a pro- 
found scientific treatise, to a subject of no 
consequence. He touches various ciphers— 
mathematical and other—but describes one 
with special illustrations, which were cut for 
the purpose, and declares it to be his own 
invention. This is knownas ‘‘ Bacon’s Bilit- 
eral Cipher.”’ 

It is a very simple thing, after we once in- 
spect it with a little care. It starts with ‘‘a”’ 
and ‘‘b’’ put together in fives, each five 
standing for one of our regular letters. Here 
it is, as a ‘‘ biliteral alphabet :’’ 


abaaa = I. 
abaab = K. 
ababa = 
ababb = 
abbaa = 
abbab* = 
abbba = P. 
abbbb = Q. 


aaaaa A. 
aaaab B. 
aaaba sd 
aaabb D. 
aabaa E. 
aabab F. 
aabba G. 
aabbb H. 


baaaa = R. 
baaab = § 
baaba = 
baabb 
babaa = 
babab = 
babba =: 
babbb - 


In Bacon’s time our language had no V or 
J, but their sounds were represented by I and 
V; so ‘“‘abaaa’’ stood for I and J, and ‘‘ baa- 
bb”’ for U and V. 


ters, as Roman and italic, large and small, or 
marked, on the same principle, in any way 
whatever. For brevity, I will put the bilit- 
eral alphabet on the first thirty letters of the 
Shakspere epitaph, instead of repeating 
Bacon's other illustrations, which amount to 
precisely the same thing : 


S A E H R B 
baaab - aaaaa - aabaa - aabbb - bazaaa - aaaab 
GOODF-RENDF-ORIES-vSSAK-EFORB-EARET 


In this procedure ‘‘b’’ stands for every 
large letter of the epitaph, ‘‘a’’ for every 
small one, and the string is cut into fives. 
Each result is a biliteral combination, corre- 
sponding on Bacon’s table to one of our 
English letters. The letters resulting, in 
this instance, are five of those composing 
Shakspere’s name, and the first letter of 
‘* Bacon.’’ But I will not anticipate. 

During the summer of last year (1887), 
Mr. Hugh Black, of Kincardine, Ontario—a 
close student of both Shakespeare and Ba- 
con—happened to see that the Shakspere epi- 
taph, as given by Charles Knight, was a 
most suggestive array of counters for Ba- 
con’s biliteral cipher. Mr. Black does not 
appear to have had access to the older au- 
thorities, Steevens and Malone. But he ap- 
plied the cipher to Knight’s text of the epi- 
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taph, and was naturally struck with the re- 
sult. Though the four lines of doggerel 
have nothing of Shakspere that had ever 
been seen externally, the biliteral alphabet at 
once brought out his name in one of its best 
authenticated historical forms — ‘‘ Shax- 
pere’’—a form in which the Shakespearians 
have found it in various documents, particu- 
larly from 1558 to 1608. Besides, this spell- 
ing gave the exact sounds—the phonetics— 
of the man’s actual name, though it was 
sometimes shortened to ‘‘Shaxper,’’ and in 
his marriage-bond was twice burlesqued into 
‘* Shagsper.”’ 

In applying the cipher to the epitaph, Mr. 
Black was strictly literal. He counted the 
hyphen which forms the H of the monogram- 
mic T-E’s as a small letter, because, when 
taken by itself, it is a small mark. He 
placed the {’s as large counters because they 
are such in size, and in combination are one 
thing. It is so easy for any one to repeat 
Mr. Black’s process by merely continuing 
the illustration I have just given with the 
first line of the epitaph, that I will pass over 
it to his result. He found that the epitaph, 
under the cipher, yields these four lines of 
what Bacon termed “‘significants ”’ : 


SAEHR 
BAYEEP 
RFTAXA 
RAWAR 


Mr. Black’s next step was to see if he could 
find the names of Shakspere and Bacon in 
these letters ; for, the cipher being Bacon’s, 
and the epitaph Shakspere’s, the two things, 
if designed for counterparts, would logically 
be expected to disclose something about the 
two men. Shaxpere’s name runs around 
the outside of the significants and stands by 
itself, thus : 


SAEH R 
BAYE/E P 
RFT A|X (CA 
RAWA R 


Bacon’s full name is not in the remaining 


* The constituents of “*Z” and “ Q” arise backward in 
the biliteral alphabet. Bacon dictates and explains this 
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letters ; but ‘‘BA’’ begins the second line, 
and ‘‘FR”’ the third. In his signatures, 
Bacon generally used the contraction, ‘‘Fr.’’ 
for Francis, though he occasionally wrote it 
“ire; 

After a study of the anagram, Mr. Black 
came to the conclusion that it was designed 
for an abbreviated statement, signed by 
Shaxpere, that ‘‘ Francis Bacon wrote Shakes- 
peare’s Plays.’’ The statement was supposed 
to be in this form : 


Fra. Ba. Wrt Ear Ay.—Shaxpere. 


A brief paper was prepared by Mr. Black, 
which he sent for publication to 7he North 
American Review. The article was placed in 
my hands, with the request that I should 
make some comments on it, and the paper 
and the comments were published together. 
But the subject was a large one; the time to 
consider it was short ; and my own work, at 
least, was necessarily imperfect. I perceived, 
however, that Bacon had used the Shakspere 
epitaph to construct a narrative, through a 
series of phonetic anagrams. This I claimed, 
and did what I could to show. 

But the real difficulty was in not having at 
command the genuine text of the epitaph, 
which has not been published, that I can 
find, since Malone, and which I think THE 
COSMOPOLITAN now reproduces, for the first 
time in about seventy years. With the aid 
of this genuine text, and Bacon's inductive 
method, the problem has been solved. 

Mr. Black, in making his strange discov- 
ery, took the second step of Bacon’s pro- 
cess first, by treating the hyphens of the 
epitaph as small letters. He was perfectly 
correct. They ave such, as hyphens alone ; 
but, with their walls, they are equally large 
letters—capitals. However, it makes no 
difference which way they are taken: For 
the cipher doubles on the epitaph, by just these 
two uses of the hyphens, and thus gives the 
Shakspere name twice at once—‘‘ Shaxpere’”’ 
and ‘‘ Shaqzpere.’’ We have the exact 
sounds of both the name and the nom de 
plume, repeated as we start, and a hint, 
through the latter, as strong as a kick, that 
the work is phonetic.* The subjoined table 
illustrates the case : 


course as he goes along. Such doubles could not other- 
wise be formed ; and these doubles he needs for keys. 
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GoooF poor ee wa Chae. 


i oc FES Mires! FES) ae 


R oe 


A ars 


ANDCV-RSTBE- HeTro- vesMY- Bones - 


In this table at last—at the end of two 
hundred and sixty-five years—we have the 
perfect explanation, and the only one ever 
attempted, of those thick, black letters of the 
Shakspere grave-stone. The letters of double 
weight to the eye give double products under 
Bacon’s biliteral alphabet. With the hy- 
phens in their walls as large counters (b’s), 
the product isQH Z. With the hyphens in 
themselves, taken as small counters (a’s), 
the letters F Y X appear; and, whichever 
way the cipher is applied to the epitaph, 
one set of these letters stands out as a re- 
mainder. The following diagrams show the 
difference : 


Application J. 


SAEHR 


re 


Application IT, 
SAEHR 

~ . ie 

E|EP BAYE/;E P 
pos 

A|z(a RFTA/|X(A 

RAWAR 


a 
RH T 


RAWAR 


FY xX QHZ 


Bacon’s ‘‘ Tale of the Shakspere Epitaph,”’ 
as I have named his work in a book I have 
written to explain it in full, is told in pho- 
netics, taking every possible advantage of 
the English language, as pronounced by the 
common people of his time, to get the most 
words, of the kind he wanted, from the few- 
est letters. These words are woven into 
webs of anagrams, the same letters being 
used over and over, in different combina- 
tions. At the start, the full name of Shax- 
spere, or Shaqzpere, is given as a subject of 
numerous sentences. Then Bacon uses, 
throughout all the applications of the cipher 
to the epitaph—and there are many—the 
various letters that spring from the mono- 


grammic THE’s for just the function that 
their first products specify. These letters, 
‘*fix cues’? (F Y X QHS), from the begin- 
ning tothe end of the story: that is, they 
designate the subjects, and the subject-mat- 
ter of the anagrams. In this respect, they 
have a funny likeness to the signs of algebra, 
only they stand for persons and things in- 
stead of quantities and relations. Forasign ° 
synonymous with a word, there is certainly 
nothing in the world more pertinent to a 
dramatist, or an actor, than the one letter, Q. 
Bacon tells ‘‘ The Tale of the Epitaph ’’ with 
subjects and predicates wholly apart from 
the ‘‘cues,’’ but makes these cues (or keys) 
point it out and sum it up. We shall find 
that the great Shakespeare was quite as in- 
genious in the forms of literature as in the 
substance. 

Some of Mr. Black’s critics—or perhaps I 
should say my own—have dogmatically 
asserted that no considerable number of sen- 
tences, phonetic or other, could possibly 
come from Bacon’s biliteral alphabet in con- 
junction with four short lines, like the 
Shakspere epitaph. I understand that even 
Mr. Donnelly has expressed such an opinion. 
But I will show, in one minute, that Francis 
Bacon could do, very easily, some things 
that a modern critic or professor, or even a 
learned and amiable cryptogramist, finds 
himself unable to conceive. 

Let us revert to Mr. Black’s list of biliteral 
significants—the products arising from his 
first touch of the epitaph :— 


SAEHR 


B A|Y E|E P 
R F/T A -X(A 


RAWAR 
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I eliminate, by lines, the name of Shax- 
pere, and what we will take for the moment 
(till I show why), for a contraction of Bacon’s 
name—‘‘ Fr. Ba.’’ 

Now suppose Shaxpere and Fr. Ba. are 
given as the subjects, or the subjects and 
predicates, of a series of phonetic sentences 
woven into this web of letters. We have 
only to unweave the web, thus : 


Shaxpere, Fr. Ba., Ye ar at a 
War. (or) A! Ye ar at War. 

Shaxpere, Fr. Ba., Yet a Rawar, 
A? (or) A(r) yet a Rawar. © 

Shaxpere, ‘Ate Fr. Ba—Y, 
Rawra ! 

Fr. 
Rawr ! 

Shaxpere, Fr. Ba., Ye Art? A, 
A! War! 

Fr. Ba., Wryt Ear: A, A, A, 
Shaxpere ! 


Ba. ‘Ate Shaxpere.—Ya, 


At the first glance, an American will be 
apt to laugh at these anomalous sentences, 
unless (pardon me) he knows something 
about the English language. An English- 
man should laugh in a lower tone ; for every 
one of the anagrams is phonetic English— 
strictly so—as the language has been spoken 
for generations by the masses—the common 
people—of England. It is one of the world’s 
standing jokes that the ‘sturdy Briton’”’ 
drops his H where he ought not, and puts it 
where it has no business. But he very prop- 
erly pronounces his A, in one use, almost as 
broadly as a Boston man. The English 
broad-A is R with the roll cut off. In the 
light of these little facts, let us say over our 
phonetic sentences in the present ortho- 
graphic form : 


Shaxpere, Francis Bacon, Ye are 
at a War ; (or) Ah, Ye ar at 
War ! 

Shaxpere, Francis Bacon, Yet a 
Roar, Ah ! (or) are Yet a Roar. 

Ate (meaning both 

hated and devoured) Francis 

Bacon. Why, Roarer! 


Shaxpere 
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Francis Bacon Ate (hated and de- 
stroyed) Shaxpere: Yea, 
Roar ! 

Shaxpere, Francis Bacon, Ye Art? 
Ha, ha! (It was) War! 
Francis Bacon Wrote Here: Ha, 

ha, ha, Shaxpere ! 


I am sorry to say that the whole “ Tale of 
the Epitaph ’’ is acontinuation of such tragic 
assertions and exclamations. 

The first complete application of the bilit- 
eral alphabet to the genuine text of the tomb- 
stone gives the full names of both Shakspere 
and Bacon, with the initials of Francis and 
William. But Icannot reveal Bacon’s whole 
procedure just yet. He tells that ‘‘Ba”’ 
(pronounced Bay) was a familiar contraction 
applied to him by Shakspere in the days of 
their closest intimacy. But he fixes this 
contraction, at the start, as a subject of his 
anagrams, like ‘‘Shaqzpere’’ and ‘‘ Shax- 
pere,’’ by the construction of the epitaph 
itself. The cipher-alphabet does not come 
out even on the first line: so the signifi- 
cants have to be arranged in two ways if we 
seek the reason ; and the sly ‘‘rat’’ and 
‘* fox,’’ as Francis calls himself, will be 
watched microscopically, at every turn, or 
he will not be found. These four tables show 
the point : 


I 2 
SAEHR SAEHR'|B 
BA|Q/E|EP_ A\Q/EIE P| 
RHTA Z/‘A RHTAZIA 
RAWAR RAWAR 
F YX 


4 
S AE HRI[B 
A Y EIE P| 
R FT A|X|A 
RAWAR 
- QHZ 


SAEHR 
BA Y E|JE P 
RFT A/X|A 


By this twist, Bacon fixes his subjects as 
‘* Shaqzpere’’ and ‘‘ Shaxpere,’’ taken alone ; 
and as ‘‘Shaqzpere, Ba,’’ or ‘‘Shaxpere, 
Ba.,’’ taken together. Scores of anagrams 
come out of these tables, all confirming each 
other, and each showing some phase of the 
Shakspere-Bacon theme. 
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Any one who has seen young people play 
the game of ‘‘anagrams,’’ will readily per- 
ceive, I think, that Bacon has only played a 
deeper game of the same sort. It is more 
complicated in being phonetic, and in the 
weaving of the same letiers into various 
words, nearly alike in sound, but different in 
sense. On the other hand, it is less compli- 
cated in the very important point that the 
of the whole web are given. 

Ifthe significants that arise on the epi- 
taph are resolved into single lines, with 
their keys, the first product appears in this 
form : 


** cues ’’ 


R A 

Here are two short lines of letters with 
cues, and two without. The analysis of the 
‘inductive method ’’ finds in them the very 
simple base of the whole work. The lines 
with keys are easily unriddled by these 
keys, and the lines without keys “ say them- 
selves,’’ phonetically, in the order of their 
letters. The first line is merely ‘‘ Say Here,”’ 
in the John-Bull vulgate, and the last line is 
‘‘Roak,’’ just as the word is pronounced to- 
day, by the Anglo-maniacs of our Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York. Again, the lines are con- 
nected in twos, under the keys that go with 
them in that way, and the procedure, first 
and last, extends through hundreds of ana- 
grams. The phonetic algebra by which 
Bacon posits the powers or meanings of 
his keys is simple enough, but it is not short 
enough to be illustrated in this article. It 
seems to me, however, that I have shown 
what cax be done by the mechanism of 
Bacon’s omnia-per-omnia cipher. 

[ said that ‘‘ The Tale of the Epitaph ’’ is 
outlined and indexed on the face of it. We 
shall find that the irrepressible Englishman, 
Francis Bacon, took occasion of his neccessi- 
ties to anticipate all such moderns as our 
American friends, Artemus Ward, Josh 
Billings, and Petroleum V. Nasby. He has 
left a record of English as it was spoken by 
his hostler and scullions. But he has based 
it, as he based everything else he touched, on 
a comprehensive analysis. He was scien- 

ic, even ungrammatically, and by way of a 
back door. Most of our alphabetic characters 


i 
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have second and third sounds. Y, for in- 
stance, has the sound of I; Cand QofK; 
and our first vowel has four variations. 
Bacon has taken advantage of all such aids 
to his compressed story. In one instance, 
many times repeated, he has resorted to a 
national peculiarity of the Scotch, using the 
word ‘‘die’’ as if it were written ‘‘dee.’’ In 
his ‘‘index,’’ he has also used one word of a 
Danish cut—‘‘erf'd’’ for ‘‘earthed.’’ I have 
already called attention to the Briton’s H, 
often dropped, and often turned into the flat 
A. And now, without further remark, I will 
cut up the Shakspere epitaph into Bacon’s 
phonetics. At first we will read the four 
lines backward : 


E VOMYTE HE 
s, R, V cD, NA! s, E NoTS. 
- or py ~ 
s, E HT s: f&£ . NAM. E 
HTe wp: E set B. E REHpD, £ 
sA, oL cng. ‘1, s, VD! EHT G. 
G. 1,D0 T. E’RAE BR OF E KAS. 
Ss, V SE 1 ROFD N’ ERFD O, OG! 


sENO B: yMsS. 
BT. 


RaPs 


I suppose every bright reader will easily 
make out this phonetic revelation as follows, 
except that I use certain implied names, 
given internally by the cipher, for the ex- 
ternal initials : 


is no Bacon: 
He spews out 

Shakspere, 
Shakspere 
He rapes 
He hates Bacon; he 
sells Bacon. He read, [dictated | 
he says, whole scenes. Tut, 
“Shaq,” you die! He hates G., 
G and | do it. He _ hurrah’d 
that he would bar off the Case. 
“Shag,” you see I roofed and 
earthed you, hog! 


Shakspere—he 
I’m Shakespeare. 
the claim that 4e is. 
ah, you seed, nay! 
he is not Shakespeare. 


that name. 


This is not a pleasant narrative, certainly, 
but there it is. The fact is beforeus. And 
here is the same thing, in substance, told 
through the /arge /etters of the epitaph /aken 
alone : 


G., F. (I., S.) AKE. T’T, HE DE! A, 


HE R! B. THE’M. y THE S. AH, y B! 
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Again the meaning is perfectly clear : 


G and Francis (I, Shakespeare) 
ache. Tut! he (Shakspere) dies. 
Ah, he erred! (made a great mis- 
take for himself). Bacon is ¢he 
him (or them). That is the Shake- 
speare. Ah, that Bacon! (that 


wretched man !). 


The epitaph furnishes two more of these 
external readings, and the whole four tell the 
same thing. Then the cipher repeats it, for 
the fifth time, with hundreds of particulars. 
How frivolous it will be to exclaim: ‘‘ Co- 
incidence !’’ 

According to the biographers of William 
Shakspere, his death occurred in April of 1616, 
as the result of a ‘‘ merrie-meeting’’ with 
‘* Ben.’’ Jonson and ‘‘ Dick’’ Drayton. The 
Shakspere epitaph, under the Bacon cipher, 
makes the unqualified, iterated and reiterated 
assertion that the historical ‘‘ merrie-meet- 
ing ’’ was part of a plot against Shakspere’s 
life. We are told, in detail, that the plot 
was devised by Francis Bacon, and was ac- 
complished by putting into Shakspere’s 
‘sack’ and ‘‘ rack ’’—so the liquor is called 
—a poison distilled by Bacon himself. He 
names it, and describes its effects. As far as 
I have gone in my work—and I have finished 
a small volume—I find no mention of Dray- 
ton. The friend that Bacon says carried out 
his plot was ‘‘ Rare B. J.’’ whom Shakspere 
had slandered, and who really hated him bit- 
terly. ‘‘Rare B.J.,’’ Isuppose, can be no other 
than Ben Jonson; and the legend of his monu- 
ment—‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson, O !’’—-must have 
been a familiar appellation before it was 
preserved in stone. One sound of Gis J; 
and the slightly enlarged G’s of the epitaph 
refer to Jonson. 

Bacon was Attorney-General of England at 
the time of Shakspere’s death. He was both 
the private adviser and official representative 
of the King, in the great Overbury and Som- 
erset case of murder, treason, and scandal. 
Bacon confesses freely, not to say shocking- 
ly, that he had been very immoral in his 
earlier years, and declares that Shakspere, 
whom he pronounces a ‘‘ satyr,’’ had pushed 
him on. Bacon had parted from him, and 
married ; but Shakspere had then turned on 
him with a constant ‘‘roar,’’ and “tear,” 
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and ‘‘blat.’’ He told too much, and threat- 
ened too much, for Bacon’s safety, especially 
as he was situated in the spring of 1616. 
Hence ‘‘Shag,’’ as Bacon nicknames him, 
was quietly and speedily taken off; and I 
must say that, if the whole story is true, the 
‘“‘satyr’’ deserved what hegot. All question 
of authorship was suppressed in hiding a 
crime. But in exalting Bacon’s zom de 
plume, Francis and ‘‘G" perpetrated, on 
their own generation and the future, the 
most consummate farce and fraud of the 
modern world. 

It will be said, of course, even after all I 
have shown, that I have ‘‘imagined’’ this 
dreadful story. Well, I might as well have 
attempted to ride from New York to Strat- 
ford on a telegraph wire. There is no doubt 
whatever that the epitaph and the cipher— 
one and both—tell the tale I have outlined. 
I should be very glad if it could be proved 
that some malicious person had intervened 
to blacken the fame of both Shakspere and 
Bacon. But there is no hope for such a 
theory. The Stratford memorials have been 
traced back to 1623—about the time of the 
first publication of Bacon’s cipher. As the 
epitaph carries the narrative on its face, 
without reference to the small and large let- 
ters, it is certain that the epitaph and the 
cipher (which repeats the narrative) were 
fitted together at the start. As the large let- 
ters alone tell thetale, it is certain, again, that 
these were cut when the stone was laid. We 
cannot suspect sour but ‘‘rare Ben ;’’ for it 
is incredible that he would have acknowl- 
edged himself a poisoner for the sake of 
turning the authorship of Shakespeare over 
toa third person. No: we have a piece of 
Bacon’s own handiwork in ‘‘ The Tale of the 
Epitaph.’”’ In form, it is probably the most 
ingenious piece of literature ever wrought by 
man, though it will leave the ‘‘ broad-browed 
Verulam ”’ with less personal character than 
ever. I suppose he has told the truth ; but 
one thing I svow.: some one as able as 
Bacon, or Shakespeare either, has told the 
story. This story declares that the poison- 
ing of William Shakspere was the real 
Shakespeare secret, and that Shakespeare 
was Francis Bacon. A laugh may ascend, 
from the hasty shops of journalism, over 
what I have seen. Let it ‘‘rawar.’’ I shall 
laugh /ast. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


TEARS and a truce Death brings. Now what care we, 
O England, for the bitterest words he said? 
From his new shore to ours a broader sea 
Than any cramped Atlantic lies outspread. 
I can not think of ‘‘ Matthew Arnold, Dead,”’ 
So spirit-supple, so alert was he; 
No other charmed us so. What sorcery 
His spells provoked! How matchless what we read ! 


That magic wand is dropped. A-sudden fled 
The master of our most melodious strain. 
When last he left me, this he gently said, 
With warm hand-pressure: ‘‘ We shall meet again.”’ 


Not now on earth. And when his life went down, 
The brightest luster fell from England’s crown ! 


THE 


NEW YORK CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 


By JOHN ARBUCKLE. 


HE completion of the splendid build- 

ing which the Consolidated Exchange 
has just entered at Broadway and Exchange 
Place, and which will hereafter be its home, 
affords a timely opportunity for glancing at 
the operations of this important institution 
and the men who shape its course. It isa 
composite body, being the result of a union 
of a number of competing organizations ; or 
it may be more properly considered a growth, 
by successive accretions, of the New York 
Mining Stock Exchange. It was started 
in 1875, with twenty-five members, Mr. John 
Stanton, Jr., being president. The associa- 
tion successively absorbed the American 
Mining Stock Exchange, the National Pe- 
troleum Exchange, the Miscellaneous Se- 
curity Board, and the New York Petroleum 
Exchange and Stock Board. In 1885 it took 
the name of the Consolidated Stock and 
Petroleum Exchange of New York. 

The business of the Exchange up to 1883 
was confined almost exclusively to mining 
Stocks; but in that year it extended its opera- 

18 


tions by adding two other departments, 
Petroleum and Miscellaneous Securities. By 
miscellaneous securities is meant stocks not 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Early in 1885 there was a general demand 
among the members of the Exchange, who 
now numbered two thousand two hundred 
and forty persons (a membership larger than 
that of any other exchange in the country, 
except the New York Produce Exchange), for 
the establishment of a department dealing in 
active railroad stocks. Some one hundred 
members of the new exchange belonged also 
to the Stock Exchange, and it was desired not 
to antagonize the older body. It was accord- 
ingly proposed to the Stock Exchange that 
the members of the Consolidated Exchange 
should deal in fractional lots of stock.. This 
proposition, however, was not satisfactory. 
The Consolidated Exchange then determined 
to remove the restrictions that had hitherto 
prevented its members from dealing in se- 
curities listed in the New York Stock Ex- 
change. In taking this step it was thought 
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best by the management to offer facilities to 
the public which were not provided by the 
older association, and it was therefore de- 
cided to permit investors and speculators to 
deal in stocks, in amounts less than one 
hundred shares, and ten shares was made the 
basis of trade and delivery. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it now deals 
in petroleum and railroad securities, trans- 
actions in mining shares are still an import- 
ant part of its business. There is, perhaps, 
no kind of property regarding which public 
favor is so capricious as mines. The periods 
of distrust in this kind of speculation which 
the public exhibits are founded in reason. 
The management of mining properties offers 
great opportunities for roguery, and there is 
no doubt that the opportunities are taken 
full advantage of. But part of the blame 
which is given mines in general ought to fall 
upon the self-deception of the speculator. 
His mistake is in regarding mining shares 
as investments like railways or real estate, 
instead of looking on them as ventures, as 
they really are. It is not possible to see be- 
yond the length of the pickax, and there is 
no telling how a mine may turn out. Mines 


are sometimes enormously profitable, and 


they are often of no value whatever. In the 
first case the speculator says nothing about 
it ; in the other he is sure he has been swin- 
dled. The English, who have pursued the 
business of mining for a longer period and 
more systematically than any other nation, 
call mining enterprises ‘‘adventures,’’ and 
it would be difficult to invent a fitter name. 
The speculator should so regard them. 

But mining must always be one of the 
world’s great industries. It is a work in 
which the world is always busy. The re- 
port of the United States Geological Survey 
for 1886 gives the spot value of the mineral 
products of the United States, for that year, 
as four hundred and sixty-five dollars, three 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars, and eight 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars. Men 
could not lead a civilized existence without 
the use of the articles they are compelled 
to get out of mines. But the risk and diffi- 
culty of carrying on mines are such that 
they will always be owned and worked by 
associations of men, or corporations. The 
property of these corporations will be dealt 
in by people who have money for temporary 
investment which, for the time being, they 
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hope to employ with profit, but which they 
wish to be able to withdraw readily. Hence 
the use and necessity of exchanges. It is of 
course understood that an exchange, while it 
should exercise great caution in admitting 
stocks to its list, can not itself determine the 
probabilities of profit or loss to those dealing 
in them. The Consolidated Exchange issues 
the following note of warning to its cus- 
tomers : 

‘“ While this Exchange, through its ap- 
propriate Committee, makes every effort to 
obtain the fullest information in regard to 
the organization of a mining company, the 
title to its property, and its prospects, yet 
the public should clearly understand that in 
placing a stock upon its ‘list’ it in no wise 
and to no extent guarantees or indorses its 
value.”’ 

Mining was thus the first business of the 
Exchange, but until the Exchange began 
dealing in railway stocks much the largest 
part of its business was in petroleum. A 
brief statement of the facts of the petroleum 
trade is necessary to give the reader an un- 
derstanding of this portion of the business. 
It is, of course, understood that only crude 
petroleum is dealt in at the exchaygges. In 
the early days of the commodity, it was dealt 
in at miscellaneous places, at the wells, on 
railways, at hotels and such public resorts. 
A few exchanges were from time to time es- 
tablished in the petroleum country, the first 
successful one being that set up at Oil City 
in 1874. Until three or four years ago the 
quotations of the Oil City Exchange were the 
standard of value. A petroleum exchange 
was organized in New York in 1877, which 
had, however, but little influence. But by 
1885 the various New York exchanges deal- 
ing in petroleum had been merged into the 
Consolidated Exchange, which now fixes the 
market price for this article. 

What are bought and sold on this ex- 
change are pipelinecertificates. These certifi- 
cates are of the nature of warehouse receipts, 
and represent quantities of one thousand or 
of ten thousand barrels of oil in the tanks of 
the National Transit Company, which is a 
branch of the Standard Oil Company. The 
National Transit Company owns, or leases, 
more than one thousand five hundred tanks, 
capable of containing more than forty million 
barrels. These tanks are in the oil regions. 
The pipe lines are, of course, the lines of 
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pipes by which the oil is conveyed from the 
wells to the railway stations and to the great 
Eastern cities. A network of pipes now 
covers the whole oil region. Before the 
pipes were used there was great difficulty in 
getting the oil to the railway stations. The 
pipe lines multiplied rapidly, and in 1876 
there was a consolidation of the companies 
owning them into a corporation known as 
the United Pipe Lines. This is now in effect 
the National Transit Company, whose certifi- 
cates are dealt inon the Exchange. Whena 
new well is discovered, the owner builds a 
tank corresponding in size to the expectation 
he has of the capacity of his well. When 
his tank is full, the gauger of the company 
measures its contents and turns it into the 
company’s pipes. After a few weeks of free 
storage this oil is then ‘‘converted,’’ if one 
may use this inexact but convenient phrase, 
into certificates. The company charges 
twenty-five cents a day for storage on each 
one thousand barrels. The company itself 
owns nooil. Anyone who has bought a 
thousand barrel certificate, or a ten thousand 
barrel certificate, may have the oil delivered 
to him by the company, at any railway sta- 


tion within the oil region, the company 
charging twenty cents per barrel for piping it. 
It may be brought thence to the other points 
by the railways at prices that may be agreed 
upon. Or the trunk pipe lines will bring the 
oil to New York, Philadelphia, orBaltimore, 


for the same charge as the railroads. (That 
is, although they do not deliver to him in 
New York the identical oil bought in the oil 
region, they will deliver him the same quan- 
tity of oil, charging him the amount which 
would have had to be paid the railroad for 
transportation.) The trunk lines consist of 
two six-inch pipes, which follow the surface 
of the country through which they pass, and 
connect the oil regions with New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, etc. 
Pumps are used for getting the oil forward, 
which are perhaps an average distance of 
twenty-five miles apart. 

The business of the Consolidated Ex- 
change is, of course, much like that of the 
Stock Exchange. The securities dealt in are 

ich the same, and the methods of dealing 
ire, in the main, similar. There are differ- 
ences, however. The Stock Exchange, for 
instance, charges a uniform rate of broker- 
age, whether the amount dealt in be large or 
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small. The Consolidated Exchange, on the 
other hand, allows its members to perform 
the service of brokerage on any terms that 
may be agreed upon by them and their cus- 
tomers. But the most marked difference be- 
tween the two exchanges is in the employ- 
ment by the Consolidated Exchange of a 
clearing-house. Through this clearing-house 
a large portion of the dealings between its 
members are settled. The operations of this 
clearing-house are precisely similar to those 
of the clearing-house in which the banks of 
New York settle their differences. The prin- 
ciple of a clearing-house is this: A owes B 
five hundred dollars ; B owes A three hun- 
dred dollars ; instead of A giving B a check 
of five hundred dollars, and B giving A a 
check of three hundred dollars, they ‘‘ pair 
off’’ three hundred dollars and A pays B two 
hundred dollars. This is the work the clear- 
ing-house of the Exchange does for its mem- 
bers. The service of clearing is performed 
by the ‘‘ New York Consolidated Clearing- 
House, Limited.’’ The Consolidated Ex- 
change could not itself assume this function, 
as it would have rendered its individual 
members liable to heavy responsibilities. 
But the stock of the Clearing-House is al- 
most entirely held by the Exchange. It is, 
therefore, for all practical purposes, a de- 
partment of the Exchange. Although the 
charges for clearing are merely nominal, be- 
ing half a cent for each ten shares of stock, 
or each one thousand barrels of oil, the Clear- 
ing-House is, nevertheless, a paying invest- 
ment for its stockholders. 

As the Clearing-House deals differently in 
the two departments of stock and oil, it is 
well to consider these departments separate- 
ly. The unit of business in oil is one thou- 
sand barrels of crude petroleum. When a 
broker says, on the floor of the Exchange, 
‘*T’ll give a dollar,’’ it is understood that he 
bids a dollar a barrel. If he says, ‘I'll 
give a dollar for ten,’’ it is understood that 
he bids a dollar a barrel for ten thousand 
barrels, a barrel being, in all cases, an ex- 
pression to represent forty-two gallons. The 
seller delivers him—or will do so through 
the Clearing-House—National Transit Com- 
pany’s certificates for ten thousand barrels, 
and he pays the seller ten thousand dollars. 
It is, of course, understood that this oil is not 
in barrels. It is necessary to know this fact 
in order to understand the following little 
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joke: A countryman in the gallery of the 
Exchange heard some one offer petroleum 
at eighty-two cents a barrel. ‘‘ What!’’ said 
the countryman to Mr. Vice-President Tack, 
who was standing by, ‘‘is that fellow selling 
oil for eighty-two cents a barrel ? Look here, 
my friend, you buy all of that you can 
get ; the barrels are worth more than that.”’ 
But to return to the transaction. It is to go 
through the Clearing-House, and the day on 
which the bargain is made the seller ad- 
dresses the Clearing-House an advice order, 
z.é., a little yellow slip of paper, stating that 
hewill deliverto the buyer ten thousand bar- 
rels of oil for ten thousand dollars. The buyer 
addresses the Clearing-House an advice order, 
z.é., a little pink slip of paper, stating that 
he will receive from the seller ten thousand 
barrels for ten thousand dollars. The next 
morning the Clearing-House exchanges 
these slips, that is, gives the buyer the sell- 
er’s order and the seller the buyer’s order. 
The object of these slips is to bind both 
parties and to prevent mistakes. On this 
morning the buyer and seller each puts in 
his sheet (or account) into the Clearing- 
House, with the advice order attached. The 
buyer’s sheet shows that he is entitled to ten 
thousand barrels of oil, and the seller’s sheet 
shows that he is entitled to ten thousand 
dollars. As soon as these transactions have 
been compared the final balance is struck by 
the Clearing-House. 

In the above transaction there has been no 
saving of timeor labor. But the advantages 
of dealing through the Clearing-House 
appear when transactions multiply and a 
broker both buys and sells. For instance, 
a broker may, and on active markets does, 
have orders from various clients throughout 
the day to buy petroleum ; he has orders 
from other clients to sell petroleum. We 
will say he buys ten thousand barrels at 
ninety-eight and one-half, five thousand 
barrels at ninety-nine, five thousand at one 
dollar ; total twenty thousand barrels at an 
amount equal to nineteen thousand eight 
hundred dollars ; and he sells two thousand 
barrels at ninety-eight and one-fourth, and 
seven thousand at ninety-nine and three- 
eighths, and one thousand at ninety-eight 
and three-fourths, or in all, ten thousand 
barrels at an amount equal to ninety-nine 
dollars eight and three-fourth cents. He 
makes out his sheet thus: 





To receive : 
10,000, John Jones..$.984 $9,850 
5,000, John Smith.. .g9 4,950 
5,000, John Brown.1.00 5,000 
$19, 800 
To deliver : 


2,000, Wm. Jones,...98} $1,965 
7,000, Wm. Smith... .99# 6,956.25 
1,000, Wm. Brown... .983 987.50 
Certified check deposited 

with 4th National 


ae eee ee 9,891.25 
—— $19,800 
Due 10,000 bbls. oil. 


Each of the brokers with whom these trans- 
actions were made puts in his sheet with 
corresponding entries reversed to the oppo- 
site side. Thus the maker of the above 
sheet avoids receiving three different lots 
from the three different sellers, and avoids 
sending out three different lots to three differ- 
ent buyers. Six checks would otherwise be 
required, whereas by this plan one check 
suffices. Besides, instead of risking certifi- 
cates for thirty thousand barrels by sending 
them through the streets, certificates for ten 
thousand barrels only are sent. 

The greater the amount dealt in the great- 
er the advantage. The maximum advantage 
is where the broker has bought and sold the 
same number of barrels, in which case he 
avoids the handling of any certificates, and 
merely pays or receives the difference result- 
ing from the differences in price. 

The modus operandi of concluding the 
transaction is as follows: The brokers put 
into the Clearing-House their sheets with 
the advice orders which they have received. 
The sheets are balanced. If the broker is to 
deliver more oil than he receives, he delivers 
the due number of certificates to the bank, 
from which he receives a receipt for the same. 
This receipt, with a draft drawn for the cash 
balance due, he delivers to the Clearing- 
House with his sheet. After the Clearing- 
House has examined all sheets to find if they 
agree, it approves the draft and sends it to 
the bank for certification. At half-past one 
of the same day he receives the certified draft 
from the Clearing-House. All the transac- 
tions ofthe previous day have thus been closed 
by the passing of onecheck and by making one 
delivery of oil certificates. If the broker re- 
ceives more oil than he delivers, he gives the 
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Clearing-Housea certified check for the cash 
due, and fills out a draft on the bank for the 
certificates due, which is approved by the 
Clearing-House. On presenting this at the 
bank the certificates will be delivered. 

Dealings in stocks are cleared as those in 
oil are, with this difference: the oil certifi- 
cates are delivered each day; stock is de- 
livered only weekly. The transactions in 
stocks, however, are balanced daily, as is 
done in case of oil, the broker receiving a 
draft from the Clearing-House, or giving a 
check to the Clearing-House, as the case 
may be. The weekly deliveries of securities 
is a peculiar feature of the Consolidated Ex- 
change. 

In the Stock Exchange the bulk of the 
business is done in what is called the ‘‘ reg- 
ular way,’’ or for delivery the next day. In 
most of the European exchanges the deliver- 
ies are made fortnightly ; in the Consoli- 
dated, stock deliveries are made on Monday. 
On that day all of any one stock which had 
been purchased through the week, in excess 
of the same stock sold during the week, is de- 
livered. This method avoids a great deal of 
labor, risk, and expense. 

A word about ‘‘lending”’ and ‘‘borrowing.”’ 
When a broker buys a hundred shares of 
stock, which he is to receive on the follow- 
ing Monday, he puts it on his sheet as 
“‘long.’’ Hethen looks for somebody who 
is ‘‘short’’ to that amount and lends it to 


him. When, on the other hand, a broker is 
‘‘ short ’’ a hundred shares of stock, in other 
words, owes it and does not have it, he bor- 
tows it from some one who is ‘‘long”’ to that 
amount, and so enters it upon his sheet. The 
Clearing-House will find a borrower for the 
broker who is ‘‘long’' and a lender for the 
broker who is ‘‘short.’’ The differences be- 
tween borrower and lender are cleared just 
as those between buyer and seller are. All 
transactions, sales or loans, go down on the 
sheet. A check is received each day by the 
person to whom money is due. The person 
to whom oil is due gets each day his certifi- 
cates, and the person to whom stock is due 
receives it on the Monday following the 
transaction. 

Many members of the Stock Exchange 
favor the establishment of a clearing-house 
in their association, but it is understood that 
the change is opposed by some of the great 
houses. The members of the Consolidated 
Exchange point to the ‘‘squeeze’’ in oil on 
the Stock Exchange, which took place early 
in March, as an example of the advantages of 
the Clearing-House. The Stock Exchange 
had, as is well known, just begun dealings 
in oil—they had never before dealt in com- 
modities—when the catastrophe took place. 
Oil went up some forty-seven points in a 
few minutes. Certain firms had sold oil, 
doubtless with the expectation that they 
should have no difficulty in buying the cer- 
tificates in time for delivery. The certificates 
were due at 2.15 on March 6. The firms 
were unable to procure them and the broker 
to whom they had been sold went on to the 
floor, as the rule provides, and bought them 
in, the firms, of course, having to pay the 
difference between the prices at which they 
had agreed to sell and the prices at which 
the oil was boughtin. The amount of these 
certificates is not large, and, without the de- 
vice of a clearing-house, trouble of this kind 
may be looked for at any time. 

An account of the Consolidated Exchange 
would, of course, be incomplete which did 
not make some brief mention of its leading 
men. Mr. Charles G. Wilson is the Presi- 
dent of the Exchange. His occupancy of 
that position is one of the many indications 
we see from time to time that the two sec- 
tions of the country, so widely divided 
twenty-five years ago, have been in fact re- 
united. Mr. Wilson is not only a man of 
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Southern birth, but was a soldier in the 
Confederate army, having been with Kirby 
Smith at the first battle of Bull Run, and 
with Albert Sydney Johnston at Shiloh. 
He was born in Baltimore in 1843. After 
leaving the army he studied law and prac- 
ticed it successfully. Owing to ill health he 
gave up this pursuit, and, after some years 
of travel, came to New York and became in- 
terested in mining matters. He has been an 
officer of several of the exchanges, which, 
after successful coalitions, have been now 
merged into the great association of which 
he is the head. He became the President of 
the Consolidated Exchange in 1885. It is 
needless to say that his zeal and ability have 
greatly contributed to giving the organiza- 
tion the position it now has. It is interest- 
ing to find in him, a Southern man, a strik- 
ing example of a class of men for the produc- 
tion of which the Northern States have been 
remarkable. He is one of that class of prac- 
tical Americans who are perhaps the ablest 
men of their kind in the world—men born to 
resolute, intelligent, unremitting action. To 
be charged with the affairs of a vast and 
complex association, the administration of 
whose ordinary routine would require superi- 
or ability ; to be obliged at the same time to 
push forward its fortunes in the face of pow- 
erful external opposition ; to have besides to 
watch two or three lawsuits, and to look after 
the construction of a great building, form the 
combination of labors which Mr. Wilson has 
admirably done. 


Mr. John Stanton, the first President of 
the New York Mining Exchange, is the 
Treasurer of the present association. Heis 
one of the ablest and most respected men in 
that body. Mr. Stanton has been all his 
lifea mining man. He started in life as a 
mining engineer, and has been treasurer and 
manager of many coal, iron, copper, gold 
and silver mines. It was natural, therefore, 
that the projectors who, in 1875, established 
the New York Mining Exchange, should 
have elected him their President. He is a 
leading man in the mining business of the 
country, and contains within his own mem- 
ory a history of its wonderful developments 
and many vicissitudes during the past 
thirty years. 

Chairman A. W. Peters, who has for the 
past ten years been annually elected to the 
important position he now holds, has been 
associated with the institution since 1876. 
In that year he joined the New York Mining 
Stock Exchange, whose board room was a 
single office at 19 Broad Street. Mr. Peters 
was born in St. Johns, New Brunswick, in 
1844. Hecame to New York in 1867, from 
which time he has been connected in various 
capacities with Wall Street. 

Mr. Robert A. Chesebrough is an influen- 
tial man upon the Exchange as well as in 
the business of New York. His family have 
been connected with New York from a very 
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early day. He is, perhaps, best known as 
the inventor and proprietor of the famous 
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vent the machinery for its manufacture. In 
one direction this article has accomplished 
a revolution. Previous to its invention the 
basis of all ointments in use was lard or 
tallow ; it ismow vaseline. The greater part 
of this business—although, perhaps, five 
millions of the familiar little bottles are 
sold annually—consists in the sale to drug- 
gists, in all parts of the world, of five- 
pound tins to be used as a basis for oint- 
ments. 

Mr. George Rutledge Gibson is par excel- 
lence the literary member of the Exchange. 
He is a man of Southern ancestry, his great 
grandfather having been Edward Rutledge of 
South Carolina, the illustrious signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and his father 
having been a Virginian, who was prominent 
as a lawyer in the West at an earlyday. Mr. 
Gibson was educated at the University of 
Michigan. He has written a great deal upon 
financial matters for various periodicals. 
The literary man has his place in Wall 
Street. Many of the large houses issue 
daily, weekly, or monthly circulars to their 


























vaseline. It may not come amiss to 

give one or two interesting facts 

about this business. Vaseline, as 

everybody knows, is simply a concentrated 
form of petroleum, refined by filtration. The 
crude oil is first vaporized down to a jelly, 
and then passed through charcoal. The 
lucky name, compounded of two words 
meaning ‘‘ water’’ and ‘‘oil,’’ was also Mr. 
Chesebrough’s invention. As the product 
was a new one, he was obliged also to in- 
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clients upon the condition of the market, and 
these are often very able statements. Mr. 
Gibson does this service for his firm of Wat- 
son & Gibson, which is one of the most im- 
portant in connection with the Exchange. 
The senior partner of this firm, Col. Thomas 
1. Watson, is vice-president of the Exchange, 
and by general consent one of its ablest and 
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most important men. He is engaged in the 
banking business at Bridgeport where he 
lives. 

The building which has been erected on 
the corner of Broadway and Exchange Place 
is another of those great palaces of commerce 
which have changed the face of the lower 
part of New York within the last fifteen years. 
It extends through one end of an entire 
block, covering ten thousand square feet. 
Its style is Romanesque eclectically treated. 
The building is exteriorly constructed of 
Corse Hill Scotch red sandstone and Phila- 
delphia pressed brick, with iron and terra- 
cotta work. The four upper stories are let 
out as offices. The main and mezzanine 
stories are devoted entirely to the Exchange. 
The main floor gives nearly ten thousand 
square feet of space. The aim of the archi- 
tect, Mr. E. D. Lindsay, was to have the 
great room of the Exchange clear of pillars, 
and his problem was to sufficiently support 
the building without their use. This he has 
done by the device of trusses resting upon 
pillars in or near the walls. It is claimed 
that there is scarcely anywhere in the world 
so large a hall on the first floor of a great 
building unincumbered by columns with 
which to support the superstructure. The 
same thing has indeed been accomplished by 
Richardson in a building in Cincinnati, but 
by entirely different means. At the Broad- 
way end of the basement floor is the Clear- 
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ing-House. Access to the Exchange floor is 
secured by wide archways in Broadway and 
New Street. There are also entrances in Ex- 
change Place. The archways in Broadway, 
Exchange Place and New Street, and the 
smaller windows on Exchange Place, and 


the great skylight afford an area of glass 
equal to four thousand five hundred square 


feet. The rostrum is richly constructed of 
French and Belgian marbles with panels of 
Mexican onyx. The intermediate or mezza- 
nine floor forms a gallery around three sides of 
thegreat room. And this gallery is continued 
by a narrow passage along the south side, so 
that visitors may make an entire circuit 
around this floor. On this floor, and opening 
out of the gallery, are the offices of the presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer ; the directors’ 
room; the committee rooms, with an ante- 
room and a members’ parlor on Broadway, 
with smaller parlors which can be converted 
into committee rooms by closing sliding 
doors. A special gallery is suspended on the 
north side, reached by two staircases, for 
messenger boys, where they can wait when 
not in actual service, and where they will be, 
as Charles II. said of his favorite page, 
‘‘never in the way, and never out of the 
way.’’ The official gong of the Exchange 
is the one which was used to call General 
Washington to breakfast when he was stop- 
ping at Fraunce’s tavern, at Pearl and Broad 
streets, just after the British evacuation of 
New York. 





HOANG HO, ‘‘ THE CURSE OF CHINA.” 


By W. H. 


HERE is no geographical feature of 
China to which the people give so much 
attention or in which they feel so much pride 
as in their rivers, and no other country 
on the globe can boast of such great natu- 
ral facilities for inland navigation as these 
mighty streams, with their affluents, afford. 
The Yangtse Kiang, ‘‘ Son of the Ocean,”’ 
is at once the greatest and the best behaved. 
Next in importance is the Hoang Ho, or 
Yellow River, known, too, as the ‘‘Curse 
of China.’’ The most difficult problem 
the Chinese have presented to them is 
how to keep this rebellious stream under 
control. Millions of dollars are spent an- 
nually in the effort to confine it within its 
banks, and yet every few years it bursts its 
bonds and sweeps away scores of towns and 
villages in its mad rush toward the sea. 


That portion of China comprised between 
the Peiho and the Yangtse Kiang is low and 
flat, and may be regarded as the delta of the 


Hoang Ho, the apex being near Kaifung 
Fu. This town, the capital of the province of 
Honan, seems to be the point where the river 
changes its course after bursting through its 
banks, sometimes flowing toward the south- 
east, emptying into the Yangtse Kiang, 
and sometimes to the northeast, pouring its 
waters into the Peiho. Once more it has 
overcome the restraint imposed by banks 
of fine earth bound by fascines of millet 
stocks, and, after committing fearful ravages 
throughout its course, is again working 
toward the Yellow Sea by way of the Ju 
River, the Hudi, and Lake Hungtse. 

From the reports forwarded to the imperial 
Court at Pekin by the Governor of Honan, 
and the director-general of the river works, 
it appears that during the autumn of last 
year there had been a great accumulation of 
water in the Hoang Ho and in the Chin, 
which flows parallel to the Hoang Ho, and is 
in many places separated by but a few miles 
of low land. This volume had been greatly 
increased by rain which fell incessantly for 
ten days, and fears were entertained of a 
serious breach, as both banks of the Yellow 
River seemed to be in imminent danger for a 
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long distance, and one portion of the south 
bank, especially, in a very critical condition. 
Every effort had been made to insure the 
stability of this portion of the line, yet, on 
the 24th of September, a great change was 
noticed in the state of the river in the lower 
division of Chen Chow. Here the embank- 
ments were swept down and the fascines car. 
ried away by the force of the current. On 
the two following days the havoc was con- 
tinued and the banks collapsed in over forty 
places. The danger being extreme, the di- 
rector-general of that section of the river 
hastened to the scene and worked day and 
night with all his available staff. The 
Governor of the province of Honan sent to 
his assistance one thousand men under the 
Commander-in-chief, and one hundred and 
forty men under other officers. In spite, 
however, of all their exertions, between mid- 
night and daylight on the morning of the 
30th of September a breach occurred in the 
southern embankment, not far above the 
city of Cheng Chow, in Honan, thirty-five 
miles west of Kaifung Fu, the capital. An 
attempt was made to stop the breach with 
felt, refuse cotton, and iron pans, but before 
it succeeded another opening occurred fur- 
ther up. The embankments, though toler- 
ably strong and broad, suddenly collapsed, 
one after the other, and ‘‘the waves rushed 
mountains high over the top of them.’’ The 
breach extended for 30 or 40 chang (about 
120 or 150 yards), but fortunately the main 
body of the water continued to flow in the 
channel of the river and was not diverted 
from its course. The sudden nature of the 
occurrence and the tempestuous character of 
the wind and waves rendered human effort 
of but little avail; and though the people 
living in the vicinity of the embankment 
made their escape, the havoc and loss of life 
in the more distant districts visited by the 
floods were beyond computation. The Gov- 
ernor of Honan acted with great energy, and 
immediately caused rafts to be constructed 
and boats to be hired for the rescue of im- 
periled survivors, and to carry food, clothing 
and matting for the relief of sufferers. The 
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Emperor, too, as soon as he received the re- 
port of the Governor of Honan and the di- 
rector-general of the river works, allotted 
one hundred thousand taels (about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars) from the 
privy purse for the relief of the distress caused 
by the breach, and authorized the Governor 
of Honan to retain three hundred thousand 
taels (about four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars) from the revenue, for the same pur- 
pose. In addition to this he directed that 
all the grain tribute which was to be sent by 
canal this year from Kiangpei and Kiangsu, 
as well as the cost of its conveyance, be ap- 
propriated to relief purposes. With a keen 
appreciation of the difficulties to be encount- 
ered by his bounty in its journey toward 
those for whose benefit the appropriation 
was made, the imperial decree adds: ‘‘ Let 
Tseng Kuo-Chuan, Lu Shihchieh, Sung 
Chun, Chen Yi, and Ni Wen-wei depute 
competent officers to ascertain the extent and 
nature of the distress, and so manage the con- 
veyance and distribution of the grain that 
our bounty may reach the people in all its 
fullness, and not suffer from the pilfering of 
dishonest agents.’’ It would seem from this 
that Chinese officials are not more honest 
than some of those who have been appointed 
agents in this country to distribute the 
benefits provided by our government for the 
care of its Indian wards. 

A correspondent of the North China Her- 
ald, writing from Pekin under date of No- 
vember 9, 1887, thus graphically describes 
the havoc wrought by the flood after break- 
ing through the embankments : 

‘‘On the 30th of September last, under 
pressure of an extraordinary freshet, the 
south bank of the Yellow River gave way in 
the vicinity of Chen Chow. According to 
the official reports, the breach at first was 
only a hundred yards in extent, and the 
main body of the stream continued to follow 
itsown channel. But the adjacent embank- 
ments rapidly collapsed, and the gap wid- 
ened to a breadth of twelve hundred yards, 
through which poured the whole contents of 
the river. Cheng Chow itself, which must 
stand on high ground, seems to have es- 
caped uninjured. The flood entering the 
Chia-lu River, nd prevented by hills from 
extending southward, rushed violently to- 
ward the east. Half way between Kaifung 
Fu and Cheng Chow is Chung-mow Hsien. 
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In this district one hundred and ten villages 
were absolutely submerged, and .the lands 
of three hundred were partially inundated. 
The city itself is reported as being sur- 
rounded on all sides by water, but is not 
stated to have suffered damage; rumors, 
however, from other quarters are current to 
the effect that the unfortunate town is buried 
with its inhabitants beneath a lake several 
yards in depth. It is quite possible that 
when the memorials were written the encir- 
cling waters were only kept out by the walls 
and barricaded gates, and that since then 
these defenses have yielded to the torrent, 
and the whole town has been overwhelmed. 
Then the flood turned southward, still fol- 
lowing the line of the river, which bends 
there in that direction, but spreading mean- 
while to the east and invading part of the 
district of Kaifung Fu itself. In its direct 
course lay Chu-hsien Chen, one of the great 
business centers of China, ranking in im- 
portance with Hankow, Fatshan, and the 
pottery metropolis of King-te Chen. Fortu- 
nately Chu-hsien Chen escaped with the loss 
of only some of its suburbs. Not far south 
is Wei-shih Hsien, which is now standing in 
the midst of a wide sea. The main stream, 
thirty miles wide, poured on past Fu-kow 
Hsien till it reached the spot, about seventy 
miles due south of Kaifung Fu, where the 
Chia-lu joins the river called on Williams’ 
map the Ju. Below this point the country 
is very fertile and densely populated. In- 
creased in volume by the addition of the 
waters from the Ju River and its affluents, 
and unable to escape seaward with sufficient 
rapidity, the flood rose to an extraordinary 
height. No less than fifteen hundred vil- 
lages were drowned beneath its waves, and 
the loss of human life was incalculable. 
Thence it hurried on into the valley of the 
Huai Riverin Anhui. Though the Chia-lu 
River marks the main line of the inundation, 
still, the country being for the most part 
level, offshoots escaped into the neighboring 
rivers. To the east of Chu-hsien Chen some 
scores of villages in Tung-hsu Hsien were 
covered with ten feet of water from a branch, 
which afterward followed the channel of the 
Ching-Kang River and inundated Tai-Kang 
and Lui-Hsien. In like manner another arm 
ran past Hsiang Cheng and Shen-Chin on 
the extreme right of the inundated country. 
But, like the Chia-lu, all the streams thus 
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invaded are included in the country which 
drains into the Huai. 

‘‘Immense damage must have been done 
in the province of Anhui, but no memorial 
recounting it has yet appeared. There is 
merely a very brief report from the gov- 
ernor, announcing with apparently very lit- 
tle foreboding of approaching disaster, that 
on the 12th October the waters of the Huai 
were rising an inch or two a day, and that 
on the 15th and 16th they increased a foot. 

‘‘On the borders of Anhui and Kiangsu 
the Huai River enters the Hungtse Hu, a 
lake ranking in size with the Tung-ting, the 
Poyang, and the Tai Hu. Here the Nan- 
king viceroy and other authorities are tak- 
ing steps to meet the pressing danger. They 
represent the peril as great, for even in ordi- 
nary years the flood waters from the lake tax 
to the utmost the capacity of the effluent 
streams. The current from the Hungtse Hu 


fiows into the Grand Canal and then south- 
ward, and when the supply is excessive it is 
let out by sluices and channels communicat- 
ing with the sea not far away to the east. 
In view of the present difficulty it is in- 
tended to open two short cuts which will en- 
able the water to reach the sea, at no great 


distance, in the neighborhood of Huaian Fu. 
Where the cuts cross the Grand Canal it will 
be dammed above and below.to prevent the 
water passing through it either north or 
south.”’ 

It is estimated that the flooded country is 
already from seven thousand five hundred to 
twelve thousand square miles, and though 
relieving offices have been established at va- 
rious points, the suffering is described as 
fearful. The Governor of Honan reports that 
it will be impossible to fill up the breach at 
Chen Chow under seven or eight months, as 
suitable mud is found only at ten or fifteen 
miles distance. Wood, also, which is neces- 
sary in the repairs, is also a long way 
off. The soil adjacent to the embankments 
is composed entirely of the silt deposited 
from the river, and is so light as to be en- 
tirely unfitted for the construction of dykes. 

At Ying-shan the waters are thirty-five 
miles broad; and the shallows, rocks, and 
trees render navigation in boats, for the re- 
lief of the distressed, both difficult and dan- 
gerous. It proves to be slow work going 
from terrace to terrace, often against wind 
and tide, even when inspired by the calls 
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for succor from the poor, helpless wretches 
perched thereon. These terraces are raised 
spots about three miles apart, and number 
from ten to seventeen in each of the twenty- 
seven parishes of the flooded district of 
Ying-shan. On them are often found con- 
gregated from a dozen to a hundred fami- 
lies. Such is the love for home among these 
people, that in many cases they refuse to 
leave the spot, preferring to perish in the 
vicinity of their homes to seeking shelter in 
other lands. Of the houses, not more than 
one or two in ten are left, and of most of 
these the walls are in ruins and half under 
water. Men are left on the house-tops, and 
those who do not die of hunger perish of 
cold. Others congregate on straw ricks, 
which, in a high wind, are driven along the 
surface of the lake, each with its weeping 
load of men and women sorrowing for their 
children, from whom the winds have parted 
them, as with outstretched arms they shriek 
for the aid their heart-broken parents can 
not render. The tops of poplars that lined 
the road-ways float like weeds on the sur- 
face of the water ; but here and there on an 
old tree, near a temple, were found by the re- 
lief boats strong men clinging to the thick, 
heavy branches, crying for help. Uncovered 
coffins were often encountered, and the bodies 
of numberless horses, mules, cattle, and dogs 
floated by on the surface of the water. In 
one place a dead child floated ashore on the 
top of a chest, where its parents had placed 
it for safety, with food and name attached. 
In another place a family, all dead, was 
found with the child placed on the highest 
spot on a couch, well covered with clothes. 
The memorialist reported to the throne that 
there were many instances of bravery and 
self-sacrifice among the relieving parties, and 
mentions particularly that, ‘‘ at Yang-Chow 
a lekin (internal revenue) official went bare- 
footed in wind and waters to distribute 
charity, and pawned his clothes for the pur- 
pose.’’ In conclusion he laments: ‘ Dur- 
ing the former drought men could at least 
try to escape ; now only a few small boats 
are available at a dollaraday. But where 
amidst the waters can you rest, and of what 
use is money ?”’ 

It has been impossible so far to make any 
estimate of the loss of life and property that 
would even approximate the truth. And in 
fact the end is, in all probability, not yet 
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lower Hoang Ho has completely 
changed its course ten times, cut- 
ting itself one or several new beds 
in the fertile plain, and each time 
caused a partial depopulation of 
the country. In 1851, at the com- 
mencement of the Taiping rebel- 
lion, the left embankment broke 
near the village of Loungmen Kou 
making a breach a mile wide, and, 
after wandering over the plains to 
the north and east, the waters 
found exit in the Gulf of Pechili. 
The entire length of the Hoang 
Ho is estimated at two thousand 
seven hundred miles and its width 
from five hundred to eight hun- 
dred yards. The banks upon the 
upper river are high, the country 














through which it passes being hilly 





MAP SHOWING 
DURING THREE THOUSAND YEARS, 


About five hundred miles separate the most northern and most 
The recent course is the darkest line. 
flood started near Kaifoung Fou, flowing southeast, and has not yet 


southern flow. 


reached the sea. 


reached. Many of the homeless survivors 
must have perished of cold during the past 
winter. Again, the real trouble may be ex- 
pected during the months of May, June and 
July, when the river reaches the lowlands of 
Honan, Anhui and Kiangsu, swollen by the 
melted snows of Kokonor and Mongolia. If 
the breach at Chen-Chow, now over a mile in 
width, is not closed by that time or sluices 
cut to carry off the surplus water, the awful 
scenes of last fall may easily be repeated. 
The Hoang Ho rises in Kokonor territory, 
in Thibet, near latitude thirty-four degrees 
north, longitude ninety-eight degrees east. 
It flows northeast into Mongolia to about 
latitude forty-one degrees north, longitude 
one hundred and eight degrees east. Here 
it bends abruptly southward, and afterward 
toward the east, and again toward the north- 
east, emptying into the Gulf of Pechili. 
Previous to 1853 it entered the Yellow Sea by 
a mouth some hundreds of miles south of 
its present mouth. 

The chief affluents of the Hoang Ho are 
the Hoai Ho and the Hoei Ho; and the prin- 
cipal cities upon its banks are Lanchow and 
Kaifung Fu, capitals respectively of the 
provinces of Kansu and Honan. 

During the last twenty-five centuries, since 
the year six hundred of the ancient era, the 
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and in some parts mountainous. 
Across the plains of Honan, Anhui, 
Chihli, Shangtung and Kiangsu, 
however, both banks of the river are 
diked to keep it upon its course. 

Hoang Ho means Yellow River, and the 
name is derived from the color of the water 
caused by the yellow silt which it brings 
down from the Alashan Mountains. The 
winter winds constantly blowing from these 
mountains toward Kansu and Shensi con- 
vey vast quantities of the finest yellow dust, 
which, if taken up in the fingers, is said by 
travelers to flow through them like water. 
It is quite evident from the journals of travel- 
ers who have visited the river that it isin the 
five hundred miles occupied by it in the vicin- 
ity of the Mongolian sand mountains that it 
receives its peculiar burden of yellow silt. 
The plains lying between the Peiho and the 
Yangtse Kiang are almost entirely made up of 
this Yellow River silt, which has formed two- 
thirds of the Province of Chihli, two-thirds 
of Shangtung, half of Honan, and a quarter 
of Kiangsu. This silt, which is kept in sus- 
pension in the upper course of the river 
where the current is swiftest, is deposited in 
the bed of the river over the plains where 
its motion is sluggish. Thus, in the course 
of time, the bed is elevated above the level of 
the adjacent land, and is only kept in its 
regular channel by raising the embankments 
on both sides of the river to keep pace with 
the annual deposit. 

The Po in Italy is a river of like character, 


The last 
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and often its bed is higher than the houses 
by which it passes, and the Red River in 
Anam is another. It acquires its name from 
the color of the silt it holds. Along the low- 
lands of Tonkin the traveler, looking from 
the deck of the boat upon which he is sail- 
ing, can see the fields on either side in many 
places twelve or fifteen feet beneath him. 
In the month of August, 1883, the writer 
witnessed a flood on the Red River which 
burst through the embankments above the 
city of Hanoi, and swept the plains to the 
southward, causing a loss of life variously 
estimated at from two hundred and fifty toa 
million. 

The Chinese Government will now find it- 
self compelled to carefully consider the situ- 
ation, and adopt some plan for keeping this 
‘*Curse of China’’ under control. The sys- 
tem upon which the Chinese provinces are 
ruled, and the comparative inertness of the 
central government, have so far prevented a 
vigorous system of engineering. Each gov- 
ernor of a province has enormous power; but 
if those through whose territories the Yel- 
low River runs lack three things, sympathy 
with the people, firm will to check corrup- 


tion, and a clear, intellectual grasp of the 


situation, it can not be controlled. It is es- 
timated that the expenses of repairs and 
aid to the sufferers will amount to six mill- 
ion or seven million taels (nine million or 
eleven million dollars). Thousands of lives 
and millions of money are being thrown 
away in the futile effort to reconstruct the 
embankments and to control the wayward 
river by what one writer calls ‘‘ actually, 
as well as metaphorically, ‘ropes of 
sand.’’’ 

An English engineer, resident in China, 
suggests a plan for the clearing and main- 
taining of the river in its course, which at 
first seems simple and inexpensive ; that is, 
to establish reservoirs along the upper course 
of the river into which the overflow could 
pass, and where the silt would be deposited, 
and subsequently, when the water subsided 
in the river, the floodgates could be reopened 
and the clear water return to the river, and 
in its flow wash out all obstructions in the 
lower river. Mr. Ferguson says that for the 
six million taels now being spent by the gov- 
ernment, he would undertake to establish 
reservoirs on both sides of the river to the 
extent of one million acres. ‘‘ But,’’ says a 
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competent critic, ‘‘to be effective, they 
should cover an area equal to the submerged 
district, which, at the lowest estimate, is four 
million eight hundred thousand acres, and 
to do this would cost a sum of money from 
which the Pekin treasury might well recoil 
aghast. Again, this would withdraw from 
cultivation permanently as much land as is 
now withdrawn occasionally. Nor would it 
ever be final, for as these reservoirs silted up 
new ones would have to be built, and so 
occasion a constant drain upon the resources 
of the country. The only feasible plan, 
therefore, seems to be to guide and aid it on 
its present course. So far as heard, the Yel- 
low River has not yet reached the sea. It 
moves slowly, and finds in the plains of 
Honan and Anhui, which it has converted 
into a lake, room for all its overflow.’’ 

The same causes which make a river mean- 
der when traversing a flat country have caused 
this historic stream to overflow its banks, 
sometimes on the north side and sometimes 
on the south. The more branches there are 
the better, as a rule, because they divide the 
stream and diminish its power to do mis- 
chief. The more lakes there are the better, 
for the same reason. The engineering which 
conveyed this river by nine mouths to the 
sea four thousand years ago was wise, and 
the Chinese history records no material 
change in the river’s course for a long term 
of years. After this, about B. c. 600, there 
was a great change. Then in B. c. 100 there 
was another great change. Gradually the 
river showed a tendency to leave the Shansi 
Mountains farther and farther away, and at 
last, in the thirteenth century, it left its 
northern course entirely and moved further 
south. The reason is, that the other rivers 
flowing from the Shansi and Mongolian 
Mountains are always making the land 
higher on thenorth. The tendency is, there- 
fore, to force the Yellow River south where 
there is more room and a lower level. 

There is an iota of comfort in the fact that 
the deposit from the river is exceedingly rich. 
One great difficulty always arises whenever 
an effort is to be made to turn back the river 
into one of its old beds, and that is from the 
farmers who have sought that bed for culti- 
vation and offer strenuous objections to being 
deposed. 

So that even the ‘‘ Curse of China”’ brings 
blessings to, at least, a few. 
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